TO LEARNI SHRINE A CARE SOUGHT GIFT WE BRING, RICH WITH THE BLOSSOMS OF PERPETUAL SPRING. 
PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 26, 1829. wo. 18. 


FOR THE ARIEL. We 
BROTHER'S GRAVE, 
ft wae hallowed spot: far remg 
From all the varied scenes ef life; see - 
From earth’s busy thoughts, and cheerful homes 
Of men—he slept. Around his lonely _ 
Dwelling place grow the tall cypress; am@ over 
It, im silent melancholy, waved OR 
. ‘The vew’s dark branches, casting a sain TS 
Shade; and the breeze that rov’d amen 
Darkling boughs, made solemn mer | 
Over the lonely dead. p 


When sunlight pass’d away, and et 
Came with serene and holy influen st 
Then would wander forth, alone,’ 
earth with all its transitory joys, 
1 stood beside the tomb of him who 
‘To me, dearer than life itself. at 
No marble mouument was raised above, ” 
To tell who slumbered theng; a simple, i. 
And a solitaryflower marked alone = ¢ 
The spot where his youngform lay, pill 
In the cold bosom of the dark and 


Planted by young affection’s hand, and 

Nourish’d by the dews of Heaven, it Oa 3 
And flourish’d; and when the summer flowérs 
Around it fell, it still remained unchang’d, 

© Alone it stood: and like a brilliant star, 
Glitteredabove the rains of mortality. 
Emblem of immortality! It seemed 
To tell that the undying spirit lived 

* Beyond the tomb! 


_ Spring, withits mild blue skies, and balm 


Wings, passed by. Summer, with glowing fruits 

And ftowers that breath’d a rich perfume 

And fragrance round, had come with voice of joy, 

As if to weo bim back tolife; but the 

Dead heeded not! No power on’ earth 

Could wake him from the last—last sleep! 

Around the hallowed grave the autumn winds 

Hymned in a low, and melancholy tone, 

Their requiem; and, like avoice from the 

Dark grave, to my lone heartthey brought 

This solemn truth—* Thou, too, must die!” 

Pittsburg, Dec., 1829. 
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Frem the Winter's Wreath for 1830. 

THE GRAVE BY THE ADRIATIC, 

AND HE THAT MADE IT, 
By Derwent Conway, Esq. 

From Trieste, I difi not, as is usnal 
with travellers, cross the Gulf of Venice 
to “the Ocean Queen;” but travelled round 
the head of the Adriatic, to that fi.mous 
city of masksand gondolas, On the mor- 
ning of the second day, I passed through 
the once celebrated but now decayed city 
of Aquileia, once second only to great 
Rome herself, the brimful Adriatic bear- 
ing to her haven the tribute of a hundred 
climes, now deserted even by the sea, the 
metropolis of a dreary expanse of inhos- 
pitable marshes and shrubless sands. I 
had passed the Lagunes of Marano, and 
the now insignificant village that gives to 
them their name; andI expected that, be- 
forenight-fall, I should arrive at the mouth 
ofthe river Tagliamento. A more drea- 
AY route than this it had never been my 


lot to travel; and the journey had already 


created an unusual and somewhat painful 
depression of mind. The evening was, 
indeed, magnificent; the sun locked down 
in glory from as gorgeous a sky as ever 
canopied the classic land of Italy; but it 
illuminated a wide waste of sand hillocks, 
and broad arms of the shallow Lagunes. 
No human habitation cheered the pros- 
pect; no sail moved ever the waters; no 
sound broke upon the silence, save the 
low murmur of the sea, and the occasional 
oy of some solitary bird. 

’ Thave said, it was the evening; the sun 
had sunk, and I walked leisurely onward, 
purposing, if no home presented itsef, to 
seek some sheltered place until morning 
should break; it was the begining of July, 
and night Was, therefore, of short contin- 
ance. Since® passing the Lagunes, the 
beach had gradually risen, and now form- 
ed a barrier of considerable altitude above 
the sea, which gently broke, in small crea- 
my waves, within a few hundred yards of 
the elevation. I had now reached a low 
headland, beyond which, afew hundred 
yards, another headland jutted into the 
sea; and, betwixt these, I had little doubt 
that a sheltered cove must lie, where I 
should find a resting-place for the night. 
The moment I turned the headland, the 
base of which was just touched by the wat- 
er, and obtained a view into the narrow 
deep bay that lay beyond, I perceived a 
small boat drawn upon the beach, and a 
man in the act of scooping a hole in the 
loose dry sand:that lay about fifty yards 
from the water, Ther tre was singu- 
lar, the action was suspicious; but, even, 
had I been desirous of retreating, I could 
not have done so unnoticed, for, apparent- 
ly, atthe same instant that I made the 
discovery, I had been also observed; the 
man stood erect, looking towards me, and 
seemingly waited my approach. 

It may easily be believed, that my feel- 
ings were not the most enviable, when, 
advancing nearer, I observed that a per- 
son in female attire lay upon the ground, 
close to the spot where an excavation had 
alreadv been made in the sand. The ap- 
pearance of the stranger was in singular 
contrast with the circumstances under 
which the meeting took place; his figure 
was youthful, and his face, on which the 
shade of deep sorrow seemed to have set- 
tled, denoted an age at which sorrow might 
be said to be an untimely visiter: he had 
scarcely passed the first years of manhood; 
his fair hair and open brow marked him 
as the inhabitant of another clime than It- 
aly, and, through the fast rising tears, a 
world offeeling was revealed in the mild 
blue eyes that were fixed upon me. H 
addressed me first in German, and then in 
French: ‘You find me,” said he, ina tone 
of mournful solemnity, ‘in singular and 
suspicious circumstances; but, at present, 
let me complete my melancholy task, and 
I will then narrate to you the events that 
have brought me hither.”” When I look- 
ed on the fine open countenance of the 
speaker, so opposite from that of a Spala- 
tro, I could suspect no evil, and I silently 
signified my acquiescence, and stood by, 
while he resumed his extraordinary occu- 
pation; and, having scooped out a shallow 


grave, he requested my assistance in per- 
orming the last obsequies to the dead. — 


This, however, seemed to me too direct 
a participation in an act that more resem- 
bled the séquel of a recent murder, than 
the performance of a Christian burial, and 
I mildlyy but firmly, explained to the 
stranger the unwillingness I felt toaid him 
in his d , until I had been made ac- 
quainted With the seemingly mysterious 
circumstances that had rendered its ac- 
necessary. “I am not sur- 
prised,” he replied, ‘‘at your suspicions; 
your — is just, your request reason- 
able; sitdown, then, upon this sand hil- 
as my relation will be but short, 

sufficient light when I have 
perform these sad obsequies.” 
accordingly, and, while, fora 
ts, He covered his face with 
before commencing his recital, 
but feel the depression of my 
n into something almost bor- 
dering upon dread, as I saw the night 
gathering round upon the desolate shore, 
andthe unknown dead stretched beside 
the open grave. It was in these words 
that, after a short interval of silence, the 
stranger spoke : 

“I am, by birth, a German, and a year 
ago I left Dresden, my native city, to 
travel through the southern countries of 
Eurepe. At Venice, I became known to 
the family of the Marquis di Pana, and I 
loved Giulietta, his only child, and was 
beloved byher. Her heart was mine, but 
her hand I could not obtain; the Marquis 
sternly opposed himself to my wishes; 
and after many fruitless attempts to see 
that she had been 
secretly sent from Venice tosome place of 
concealment, but whereI was unable to 
learn. I knew that absence would kill us 
both, and disguised, I set out on a pilgrim- 
age, to seek her that I had lost. During 
six months I vainly sought; and yesterday 
evening, sorrowfully returning to Venice, 
about nightfall arrived at a solitary house 
that stands close to the water. AsI ap- 
proached this secluded habitation, an in- 
describable sensatios, such as we are con- 
scious of when approaching a beloved ob- 
ject, arose in my mind, and I drew forth 
my flute, and played that Silesian air 
which enly one in Italy could recognise. — 
I was, at first, refused admittance, bu- 
saying that I wanted but a cup of water 
to proceed on my journey, I was permitt 
ted toenter. A man in the habit of a fish- 
erman, and his wife were within, and it 
was not difficult to perceive that they had 
asecret. A certain embarrassment, and 
looks full of meaning, then passed between 
them, created a strong conviction in my 
mind that this was the concealment of my 
loved and lIeng lost Giulietta. I shortly 
after left the house, playing as I went the 
well known air: it was then after sunset, 
and I hid myself, at some distance, amon 
the sand hillocks till near midnight. 
then cautiously approached the spot, sure 
that, if my suspicions were just, the air I 
had played had prepared Giulietta for my 
appearance, 

“TI had waited but a few moments be- 
tween the house and the water, when a 
casement was withdrawn—and in another 
moment I clasped Giulietta in my arms!” 
Here the stranger’s eyes filled with tears, 
and his emotion was violent. ‘* Did I,” 
said he, ‘‘ find her but to lose her forever! 


did I look upon her living, but to see her 
die! it was indeed,” continued he, wiping 
away his tears, ‘‘it was indeed Giulietta 
—but oh! how changed! death was in her 
countenance! her cheek always pale, but 
now, it wore the sickly pale of decay—and 
oh! her form! it was wasted to a shadow! 
Once, she was’ beautiful—but see,’’ said 
he, rising, ‘see her dead—still she is 
beautiful.”” We arose, and he motioned 
to me, to lift the napkin that covered the 
face of the dead: it was, indeed, loveliness 
indeath. “Eighteen summershave scarce- 
ly passed over her,” said the mourning 
stranger—and he threw himself upon the 
sand, and took her hand, and looked in 
her face, long, andearnestly. At len 

a burst of passionate grief came forth like 
a rivers of gushed 
from his eyes; and when they ran out, 
sighs, the upheavings of the soul, and sobs 
—that seemed to rise from the deepest 
wells of sorrow, showed how unspeakable 
is that grief that waits upon the blighted 
promises of youth. At length he este, 
re-seated himself, and resumed his m- 
ful story. ‘* ‘Giulietta,’ I said, ‘leave 
this place and fly with me, the boat that 
lies there unmoored, will soon carry us 
from danger.’ Scarcely had she strength 
to say, that death was very nedr: that she 
loved me as she had done ever; that she 
would have lived for me—and was willing 
to die for me. ‘Giulietta,’ I said, ‘you 
are my wife: here we have none to unite 
us—but heaven hears, and accepts our 
vows, and may God bless us.’ ‘I had 
scarcely spoken this, when the sound. of 


voices was heard# “we ate discovéred,;* I~ 


said, and I instantly lifted my bride in’my 
arms, and ran towards the boat; the force 
with which I struck it, ‘sent it forward in- 
to the water, and as it left the shore, I 
sprang into it with my beloved burden. 

he infernal guardian of my Giulietta, 
rushed from the house to the water, fol- 
lowed by another—both venting hideous 
imprecations, I grasped the oars, and 
laying my Giulietta in the bottom of the 
boat, rowed for life—life, that was valued 
by me, only for the sake of her who lay 
beside me. The pursuers followed into 
the water; but it grew deeper, and they 
could follow no father. A flash, followed 
by a report, and the whizzing ball that 
passed over my head, was the last expres- 
sion of their rage—and we were beyond 
the danger of immediate pursuit. 

‘*It was now the dead of . and af- 
ter pausing awhile, to listen if any sound 
came over the still water, I bent down, 
and lifted Giulietta, and placed her beside 
me—and laid her head upon my bosom. 
“Giulietta,’ I said, ‘we are safe, Giuliet- 
ta;’ but she answered not. I took her 
hand, but it returned not my pressure; I 
laid my hand upon her heart—but! it was 
still. I was alone, on the wide sea, with 
my love, but she was dead! Long I gaz 
of, upon her face—sometimes I fancied 
she breathed; and I said, ‘Giulietta—my 
wife—Giulietta!? Butno!no! no! Giul- 
ietta was dead. Whither could I go? My 
Giulietta was no more my living love—but 
I wished to, know her grave. I will Jay 
her in the grave with my own hands, said 
I, and I will make my dwelling beside it 
—and while it was yet dark I rowed along 
the shore, until, as day was breaking over 
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the Dalmatian hills, I reached this cove. 
Here I have sat all day, hidden among 
the sand hillocks, and dead love beside 
me, and as night approached, I began to 
make her grave: it is now finished, and 
this is all my story.” 

There was a solemn calmness in the 
manner and countenance of the unhappy 
German. We now rose silently, but the 
stranger motioned me to be s:ill—and him- 
self lifted his lost oney and laid her in the 
grave. He then knelt down, and I knelt 
beside him: he lifted the napkin, kissed 
the cheek of the dead, and said, ‘ Giuli- 
etta, I will not forsake thee.” “I cannot 
heap sand on her grave,” said he, ‘*do 
this lest office for me;” and he turned 
away, while I covered her, forever, from 
his sight. I prayed to God te support him 
in his dreadful affliction—but I heard no 
voice respond Amen. : 

It was now near midnight—dreadfully 
had the depression of my mind been deep- 
ened by the events of the last few hours. 
I asked the stranger to go with me; “ No!” 
he replied, ‘‘I will remain.” ‘* But your 
life is in danger,” I said. ‘It will not 
long be in danger,” he answered, 

I knew that it would be unsafe for me 
to proceed by this route to Venice, and I 
resolved to retrace my steps to Aquileia— 
and, as I’ looked back, ere passing the 
headland, to the spot where Giulietta was 
laid, I could see the stranger, sitting, in 
the gloom, by the grave of his bride, 


From the Daily Chronicle. 

We have read Captain’s Halls travels 
in Nerth America, and admire the accu- 
racy with which he presents to the reader 
every thing which occurred, or possibly 
could have occurred, on his tour, within 
the range of possibility, evento the most 
trifling and immaterial circumstances. 
The customs, manners, and predilections 
of the people, are all subjects with which 
the Captam deals pretty freely; he ap- 
pears as a conspicuous personage through- 
outthe work, and seems determined not 
to omit any incident which could augment 
his own consequence or detract from our 
national character, We give to our rea- 
bers the following statement of facts, 
which the Captain has not thought prop- 
erto favor us with in his book;—from 
what motive, we leave them to judge, as 
they have been transmitted to us by a res- 
pectable individual, who was an eyewit- 
ness to the transaction, 

In the second volume of his work, page 
294, it appears that on the 25th April, 

28, at 6 o’clock in the evening, the Cap- 
fain, in company with his consort, child 
aud servant, embarkedon board the steam 
boat Philadelphia, to proceed on the voy- 
age up the grand Mississippi to Louis- 
ville, a distance of 1430 miles. The up- 

r deck passengers are transported for 
ten dollars, and those who assist in carry- 
ing wood pay a lower rate, two dollarsbe- 
ing ‘deducted for their services. The 
Captain, however, takes good care to tell 
us that, by an arrangement made with the 
Captain of the steamboat, he procured 
the two state rooms adjoining the great 
cabin for 125 dollars; giving his readers 
to understand that his party, from the su- 
perior accommodations, ranked among the 
most respectable of the passengers. The 
ladies’ cabin on board of this boat, is con- 
sidered a kind of sanctum sanctorum; 
the oe being precluded by good 
breeding, as well as regulations, which 
are exposed in legible characters, from 
intruding their presence uncalled for. 
The Captain, considering himself an ex- 
ception to the rule, or presuming on what 
he conceived to be an absence of refine- 
ment on the part of our backwoodsmen, 
as heterms them, made his appearance at 
all times the most ‘unseasonable to attend 
on Mrs. H., orascertain whether he need 
render to her any assistance. Nothing 


was.<did upon the subject until the third 
day, when the ladies intimated to the Cap- 
tain of the boat that the Englishman’s 
presence might be dispensed with, partic- 
ularly after the candles were lighted.— 
With that promptness which character- 
ises the commanders of our boats, partic- 
ularly where the comfort or convenience 
of the ladies is in question, Captain —— 
told our hero that he was anxious to avoid 
difficulty or disturbance on board of his 
boat, but his regulations must be implicit- 
ly obeyed, and he alluded to the circum- 
stance, and hoped there would not be a 
recurrence. Our valiant Captain, howev- 
er, refused to accede tothis reasonable re- 
quest, alleging that, as he had paid his 
passage, he was entitled to free access to 
any part of the boat, and was determined 
to exercise his right of entry. ‘* You 
will?” replied Captain ——, ‘then you 
must take the consequence;”’ and turned 
to a western merchant, who at that mo- 
ment addressed a remark tohim, ‘*Why, 
look ye here, stranger,” said a rawboned 
Kentuckyman to Captain H., “do you 
know where you’re bound to?” “To 
Louisville,” was the laconic reply. ‘ 
my eyes if you an’t going ashore about six- 
ty-three miles above here; and if you 
get to Louisvillejyou must tramp it afoot.” 
This appeared to have little effect upon 
the Captain, as he was determined to 
brazen it out; and accordingly paid his 
evening visit to the ladies’ sanctuary. 
The next morning about sunrise, as the 
Captain was about preprring his camera 
lucida, in order to take a sketch of the 
surrounding scenery, the master of the 
boat ordered all hands to bring Captain 
H’s baggage to the gangway, as they were 
about to stop at one of the landings to take 
in wood. The huge trunks and .man- 
teaus were lugged tr: m the baggage-house 
one by one, and piled uj before the gang- 
way; which was considered by the passen- 
gers indicative of the Captain’s having 
leave of absence. Those who were be- 
low were summoned on aeck to witness 
the ceremony. The Captain remained a 
silent, and apparently, an indifferent spec- 
tator. At length the master addressed 
him, inquiring if his baggage was all 


right! ‘* Are you serious, Sir, in your in- 
tention of landing me in this wilderness, a 
prey to wild beasts, to die with famine?” 
exclaimed the Captain, apparently just 
conscious of his situaticn, ‘‘Sir, you 
must take your departure,” was the re- 
ply. ‘* We will take care you will not 
starve, for here is a bag containing food 
sufficient to Keep you alive for a month; so 
you can amuse yourself by sketching the 
romantic scenery.” Our hero shrugged 
up his shoulders, and declared, that if 
there was law in the land to pretect indi- 
viduals from cruel and worse than savage 
barbarity, he would invoke its aid to pun- 
ish so wanton an cutrage. ‘* Well, lopk 
ve here, stranger, there’s no use in your 
making a fool of yourself,” said cur Ken- 
tuckyman; ‘‘all that you’ve got to do is 
to obey orders, and keep yourself out of 
sight of the women, for I don’t believe 
they much like you, and I’ll guarrantee 
the Captain will let you stay aboard. 
What do you say, Captain?” ‘If the 
gentleman promises tu adhere to my rules, 
he may not only stay, but shall be treat- 
ed kindly.” There is somethifig magnan- 
imous in an acknowledgment of error, 
even in an humble individual, but from a 
man of consequence it comes with irresis- 
tible force. Captain H. yielded to the 
suggestion of his Kentucky friend, second- 
ed by the entreaties of his wife, and 
promised not to disobey orders again. He, 
however, made his appearance in the la- 
dies cabin that morning, not with a view 
of intrusion; but of making thet apology 
which was due to the offended fair‘ and 


reinstated our Captain in their good gra- 
ces. 


MISCELLANY. 

THE Lost DraGoon, —It is not gener- 
ally known that underneath the walls of 
Trinity College, Dublin, there is a range 
of vaults in which are entombed many of 
the illustrious dead of the Irish capital.— 
This cemetery has been for many years 
shut up, and about the time when it be- 
gan to be disused, the melancholy and af- 
fecting circumstances happened, which I 
am now going to relate. An officer of the 
4th Dragoons, who had enjoyed the affec- 
tions of a fair Hiberian maid, and whilst 
every preparation was making for that 
consummation most devoutedly to be 
wished for by an attached and loving pair, 
chanced to be on guard at the Castle.— 
Lounging about in his uniform, and ‘ex- 
hibiting to the admiring eyes of many a 
love-sick damsel his handsome person set 
off with all 

‘the pomp and panoply of glorious war,” 

a funeral] procession passed him; and see- 
ing that the remains of some person of 
consequence were about to be consigned 
to their parent earth in a private and un- 
ostentatious manner, curiosity prompted 
him to follow in the melancholy train, ‘The 
procession took the direction of the Col- 
lege, and, passing under the archway, ar- 
rived at the entrance to the@aults. Here 
was seen the last of the gallant soldier. — 
He was missed from his guard; his place 
at the mess-table (which he used to enli- 
ven with his hilarity and good humour) 
remained empty that evening. The fol- 
lowing morning his mistress, in the figu- 
rative language of the East, ‘‘dropped 
the anchor of hope in the harbour of anx- 
iety,”’ and conjecture was ata stand still 
to account for his protracted absence.— 
Months, a year rolled past, still no tidings 
of the absentee. At last another funeral 
wended its way tothe Trinity vaults.— 
The mourners descended into their dark 
recesses. In passing along one of the se- 
pulchral galleries, their feet crushed the 
mouldering bones of a skeleton. Imagine 
their astonishment, when they observed 
beside it a steel casque and rusted sabfe. 
On examining the bones, the flesh seemed 
to have been eaten off them by voracious 
rats. The swordbelt and pouch were al- 
so nearly devoured. And after a great 
deal of speculation as to the indentity of 
the unfortunate individual, who evidently 
had strayed into the vaults on a former 
occasion, had lost himself in their gloom, 
had been starved to death, and finally de- 
voured; it was eventually found out to be 
the young and ill-fated dragoon.— United 
Service Journal. 


WeicuTy CHARGE AGAINST PRIN- 
TERS.—The Grand Jurors of Richmond 
County, Georgia, Charles Lapuzan, fore- 
man, have made presentment as an evil, 
and one which they “‘ understand prevails 
too generally, the practice of printers and 
publishers of newspapers throughout the 
State, but particularly in the city of -Au- 
gusta, of employing Negroes in the differ- 
ent departments of their establishments; 
thereby affording them the besigpossible 
means of learning to read writing, and af- 
fording a source of information to that 
class of our population, which sound poli- 
‘cy forbids.” 


Frances Wricut.—This celebrated 
female, says a Pittsburgh paper of Dec. 8, 
commenced a course of lectures, on Tues- 
day last, in this city. Her fame and mis- 
applied talents attracted crowded audien- 
ces; but we are happy to say her tenets 
were listened to with general disgust.— 
She failed ia gaining proselytes to her un- 
righteous cause. The dogmas inculcated 
by this fallen and degraded fair one, if ac- 
ted upon by the community, would pro- 


duce the destruction of religion, morals, 


law and equity, and result in savage anar- 


|chy and confusion. Who can advocate 


doctrines fraught with such evil conse- 
uences? Let the friends of onr country 
d religion frown down such audacious 
attempts at the prostration of the only 
pare by which mankind can be regu- 
ated, 


red. rattling one evening in the 
green room, whena nobleman, who seem- 
ed highly entertained, cried out, ‘* Well, 
Foote,. you see I swallow a}! the good 
things.” “Do you, my lord duke,” says 
the other, ‘* then I congratulate you on 
your Gigestion, for I believe you never 
threw up one of them in your life.” 


An Irishmnn declared that he had 
knowncart horses in Ireland to run:amile 
ina minute. On being told that it was 
utterly false, he stuck to his story, but 
added, “maybe the watches did’nt run 
quite right.” 


the New York Evening Post. 
tre was very numerously and fashion- 

y attended Jast evening, and the-performanees,. 
weresfor the benefit of Miss Clara Fisher, 
yere received with much applause. ‘lhe compa- 
ny, generally, sustained their several parts with 
praiseworthy ability; and the young lady, in partic- 
ular, who was the chief attraction of the evening, 
never acquitted herself more.to the satisfaction of 
her auditors. At the conclusion of the afterpiece, 
she came forward, and repeated the following po- 
eti:al Valedictory, written for her by a gentleman, 
whose effusions have, on sundry oecasions, graced 
ow columns, 

No more the feigned speech, or smile of art; 

I ome t pay the wibute of the heart: 
O! favors past, in simple phrase to tell, 
Fors, remembered—need I say how well? 

Bu vain the task—the lips, alas! too weak— 
Oi such a theme, the heart alone should speak. 


Bit two brief years have flown, since first I came 
Ayouthful vetary to the halls of tame: 

I yressed, unheralded, a foreign strand— 

Yur smiles received me in the stranger’s land; 
Sdl cheered me onward in my glad career, 
Vinquished cach doubt, dispelled evch fluttering 
Ta now, a-veteran of the mimic field, ‘fears 
With lance in rest, I boldly bid you yield! 


Capricious, as the wind, my course has been, 

In truth, a very Rover of the Scene! 

The buskin’s pomp—Thalia’s mirthful train— 
And motley faree, where Folly’s features reign— 
The grave, the gay—the galliard, and the Song— 
In all, I’ve mingled with the votive throng; 
Caught from your glance, new ardor in the chace— 
The meed is here—say, have I won the race? 


Let fancy, for a wiiile, her vigil keep, 

And summon ‘* Spirits from the vasty deep;” 

Nay, look not grave, indeed they’re harmless 
sprites, 

And not the spectral shades that ‘‘walk o’nights.” 

‘They rise! in varied form, grotesque, and fair— 

V’ll paint them for you ere they melt in air. 

Yet hold! So fast they throng upon the view, 

The task were hard, I'll only sketch a few. 


There, pensive Lydia breathes her soul-felt passion, 
And sighs that sweet romance is out of fashion; 
Albina speaks, and nature answers true— 

Rovers, beware! her sword shall run you through; 
To pity’s pleadings heag yon Jew respond, 


cannot find it, ’tis not 4n the bond;” 


That visage steru—that voice presaging sorrow, 
** Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow;” 
The gey Letitia veils her form of grace, 

‘* One cannot look one’s sweetheart in the face.” 


Away with smiles—the joyous scene is past, 

And darkly comes the parting hour at last; 

A wanderer now, o’er Southerp Seas to roam, 

My dearest hope, to find as yo a home; 

Friendship as warm, as kindly hands as these, 

Before such eyes, how can I fail to please! 

I go—but when the South-wind’s balmy breath, 
arms the cold earth, and wakes the flowers from 

death— : 

When pilgrim-like, each bird of Spring returns, 

And the veiled Sun with wonted spendor burns, 

Will your bright smiles with nature’s re-appear? 

Shall then meet as warm a welcome here? 

To part! what sorrows mingle with that word! 

The saddest tongue hath'voiced, or ear hath heard; 

Full darkly now I prove its potent spell, : 

Breathing in broken speech, Farewell—Farewell! 


| 

| 

| | 


POETRY. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE FIRST SABBATH. 


The day of rest dawned bright. Hallowed 
By God's own blessing, and set apart for 
Peace and joyfulness. 
From chaos drear had sprang 

A worldof beauty ; and like a vision es 
Of the night, arose the glorious 

** Temple of the Firmaiment,” fit place 
‘Wherein the Highest might receive 

Homage trom all tris works. 

Man’s hand creative, had not raised this 
Beauteous fabric ; neither had he hung 
High in eternity’s dim halls, those 
Everlasting !igitts that glad mens’ hearts ; 
Nor spread sun-lighted clouds, like cumain 
Drapery round. Ai God's omnific word 
Oreation woke. Ov, earth stood forests dark, 
With long-array of trees, There the cedar proud, 
Whe oak majestic, and the lofty pine, 

Arose in dim magnificence, like pillars 

Raised, on which might be suspended heaven's 
High arch, with all its joyous hosts. 


In splendor rose the sun, 
And traced, mid gorgeous clouds that 
Glittered in sublime array, his glorious 
Pathway through the skies. Pure were the rays 
Of ligit that flashed through Eden's gay domains ; 
As yet they rested not upon affections ’ 
Blighted—iove, sorrow’s pale form, or withered hopes; 
These were not known ; they gladdened naught . 
But beautiful and festive things of earth. 
A dream-iike spell was thrown a:ound ; 
And a rich flood of golden light was over, 
All, decking the mountain tops with a brightcrown ~~ 
Of glowing hue, and silvering 
The gushing founts, the mountain rills,and all .! 
‘Of earth’s rejoicing streams ; greeting with - 
Pleasant simile each beauteous flower 
That sprung trom earth’s fair bosom. 
On nature’s tlowery shrine burnt incense sweet, 
And all sublime arose to heaven the full, 
Harmonious hymn of praise, from all created things. 


Sofily the new born wind played through 
The fores: dark, like the sweet voice of prayer 
Rising amid its shadowy aisies ; and 
Joyfully through Eden's happy bowers, 
The wild birds wiuged their way, pouring forth 
Songs of mirth. Proud ocean’s waves looked up 
To the blue skies, and in wild notes peal'd forth = | 
Triumphant strains. Solemn soundiug symphonies, ' 
And anthems, glad, arose up from the earth, 
The sea, the air, echoing through heaven's 
Blue dome, praises to the Most High. 


¥ ‘The hour of starry dreams had come. 

Day, with its glorious sunlight scenery, 

Had passed—and twillght’s hallowed spell 

Was there. In silence evening came, 

Ushering in with majesty, her smlliug hosts. 

The moon, the stars roll’d onward, thronging around 
The throue of God, and breathing forth, from 
Angel harps, peans to Him that made, and 
Called them into being. ‘Then first awoke 
The heaven born harmony—the music 

‘Of the spheres—immortal melodies 

Strains that can never die! 

A holy calmness, and a deep tranquility, 

Fell over all; night's noon was there, 

And the first Sabbath pass’d. 


Still rolls that music on; and still, from earth's 
Lone solitudes, ascends the voice of praise. 
But Man, proud Man! he hath forgot the God 
That made him; he hath profaned the temple 
Of his Maker: and his wild and reckless 
Passions have transforined this paradise 
Of love, into a wilderness of woe. 
Earth's sordid cares have bow'd his Godlike 
Spirits to the dust—and now he seeks 
The world aud the world’s ggods, as bis chief end. 
Pittsburgh, December, 1829. J. H., Ir. 


COMMUNICATION, 

There is a word of but one syllable, and that 
syllable of but one letter. Can any one of you 
eontrive to make three false spellings in it? Yes. 
Eye instead of J. 


FOR ‘THE ARIEL, 


OBITUARY. 

Departed this life at Belvidere, N. J. on Sunday, 
the 29th ult. Captain Jon Crate, aged 89 years, 
He sunk peaceably into a grave which for him had 
no terrors, at a green old age, prepared by a long 
lite devoted to the practice of religion, to receive 
the recompense of the righteous. 

In the arduous and eventful contest of the Revo- 
lution, Captain Crite was enthusiastically devoted 
to the eause of his country, and rendered himself 
eonspicuous as a partisan officer, whose movements 
were always prompt, and whose enterprises were 
generally crowned with success. He served the 
cause contemporaneously with ‘the late Colonel 
Allen M’Lane, and was frequently concerned with 
him in striking those sudden blows against the en- 
emy, which, though not attended with the glory of 


battle of Germantown. 
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able night when Col: M’Lane was seduced into an 
ambuseade of the enemy, and fired at by nearly 
fifty British soldiers, though he fortunately escaped 
their fire, and afterwards killed the two horsemen 
who were sent in pursuit of him, Captain Craig 
had rendevouzed near Shoemakertown, about eight 
miles from Philadelphia, and was waiting the arri- 
val of the Colonel, intending to attack one of the 
maurauding parties of the enemy. The surprise 
of the Colonel prevented the meeting, and the med- 
itated atttack. 

When the American army lay at Whitemarsh, 
after the disastrous defeat at Germantown, Captain 
Craig was stationed, with his troop of horse, at 
Moor-town, about eleven miles from the city, and 
occupied for his head-quarters, what is now called 
Stevens’s Tavern. While laying there, the intelli- 
gence was received by Washington, at Whitemarsh, 
that the northern army, commanded by Burgoyne, 
had surrendered in a body to General Gates. Or- 
ders were immediately given to Captain Crate to 
stop and search all persons going to the city, as he 
lay directly on the main thoroughfare. His or- 
ders, previopsly, extended no further than to in- 
tereept provisions, which the country people were 
in the habit of carrying in to the British, then oc- 
eupying Philadelphia. The very day he received 
these orders, his men observed a woman pass, ha- 
bited as if for market, with panniers on cither side, 
and riding a remarkably fine horse. She was stop- 
ped and searched, and nothing appearing against 
her, she was allowed to proceed. But Captain 
Crate hearing of the circumstance, ordered her 
brought back, and proceeded to search her himself. 
On lifting off her bennet, to which she made a stout 
resistance, he discovered, carefully concealed in 
her hair, a roll of papers, which turned out to be 
the official despatches from Burgoyne to General 
Howe, in Philadelphia, of his inglorious defeat 
and capitulation! They had been brought as far 
as near Easton, when, for better security, they were 
entrusted toamauxet woman. Qn discovering her 
errand to the city, Captaln Crate bid her remount 
immediately, telling her if she had such news to 
carry to the English, she might be off as soon as 
she pleased. ® 

Captain Crate was concerned in many affairs 
with the enemy, and was present at the memorable 
He stood high in the con- 
fidence of Washington, sharing his friendship and 
hospitality, and ceased not his active exertions in 
the cause of his country, until an honorable peace 
secured to it the blessings which it now en‘oys. 
During the remainder of his long life he continued 
to deserve, and secured the esteem and confidence 
of ‘all who knew him, and finally closed his usefel 
career in the full assurance of an everlasting re- 
cerapense. 

The Typographical Society and Robert Dale 
Owen.—We have inserted below the principal part 
of a report made by a Committee of the New York 
Typographical Society, on the subject of a Circu- 
lar addressed to them by Robert Dale Owen. The 
tone of manly indignation at the insolence of this 
hair-brained reformer, which pervades the report, 
isas deserving of the subject as the arguments and 


The communication. enclosed, sets forth, as 
‘Reasons for the formation of the Association,’ 
that ‘industry isunprotected, oppressed, despised, 
and indirectly deprived of its just reward;’ that 
“there is no system of education which secures the 
instruetion of the children of the poor as of the 
rich; none which is free from clerical and sectari- 
an influences and from aristocratical distinction: 
none which is calculated to induce in the rising gen- 
ration habits of indusiry, principles of morality, or 
feelings of brotherly love,’ &c. &e. The remain- 
der of the paper recapitalates the means by which 
the object of this association is to be attained; by 
printing and cireulating tracts among the mechan- 
ies and working classes, by promoting the exten- 
sion of the associations throughout the United 
States; by a regular correspondence with the dis- 
tant branches thereof; by watching the Clergy, &e. 

Your committee were desirous of accuiring some 
knowledge of Robert Dale Owen. 
resulted in the fact, that he was a native of Scot- 
land, recently emigrated to this country, inall prob- 
ability not naturalised, and either directly or indi- 
rectly connected wtth one Miss Frances Wright, 
{also an exotic of some notoriety) in her plans of 
reformation. It did appear unaccountably strange 
to your Committee, that a native of that section of 
the world, where thousands are daily groaning un- 
der the yoke of severe oppression, where there is 
such a vast field and opportunity for the exercise 
of philanthropy, should place himself at such a dis- 
tance from them, in the midst of a people enjoying 
liberty in its fullest extent; that liberty which was 
sealed by the bldod of their fathers, aud has descen- 
ded to them in all its purity, and proclaiming him- 
self the champion of ‘equal rights,? call upon 
these freemen to rally under his standard, tender- 
ing to’ them Ihe hand of fellowship against their 
oppressors. 

Your Committee would stop here, and recom- 
mend that this insolence be treated with contempt, 
were it not that circumstances induce us to believe 
that a band of ‘choice spirits’ of foreign origin, 
have united among us, and, availing themselves of 
the mild forbearance of our laws, are determined, 
by the most insidious arts, to sow'the seeds of dis- 
cord and r-bellion. We believe that this associa- 
tion had its origin with Miss Frances Wright, and 
her accomplices, for this reason: the association 
was not heard of until Miss W. had lectured on 
the subject of ‘ National Education;’ the princi- 
ples and plan which it sets forth are the principles 
and plan she promulgated, and we conceive them 
to be entirely visionary. These reformers have 
addressed themselves almost exclusively to that 
class of citizens among whom they suppose there 
is the least intelligence, that they may the more 
readily succeed in their designs; we trust, howev- 
er, that there is too mueh intelligence among the 
mechanics and working men in this republic, to be- 
come the ready om of such pretenders. 

They call upon the laboring classes to rally under 
them, in defence of their rights, when no right has 
been molested, nor the shadow of an attempt made 
from which such an inference can be drawn; on the 
contrary, it has of late been the principal object of 
all our legislative assemblies to enlarge the rights, 
and extend the privileges of every class of their 
fellow citizens. _ They would destroy the Christian 
religion, the pillar that sustains moral obligation, 
the light of the blind, the solace of the afflicted, 
the only hope planted in the human heart which 
carries it triumphant beyond the pale of this, at best, 
but miserable existence, and in its stead would 
substitute misrule and confusion, to terminate in 
nothing but the hope of annihilation. 

Your Committee view this interference wh in- 
Gignation, and in that spirit would reply; indignant 
that the sanetity of a Society, established exclusive- 
ly for the purposes of charity and the cultivation 
of good feelings mong members of the same pro- 


language of the Committee are sound and eloquent. 


, should be broken into under such insolent 


We consider it a master-piece of fine r ing, 
worthy to be placed beside the celebrated Report in 
Congress upon Sunday Mails— 


‘* The Committee appointed at the General Meet- 
ing of the Society, on the 6th of Yovember last, 
for the purpose of examining a communication re- 
ceived from Robert Dale Owen, enclosing a paper, 
purporting to be the plan and character of an ‘ As- 
sociation for the protection of Industry, and for 
the promotion of National Education,’ Report— 

That they have examined these communications 
with no small degree of surprise, inasmuch as 
they are not aware of any attempt to impede the 
progress of education, or in any way to abridge the 
liberties which we enjoy, and which desecnded 
trom our fathers. 

Robert Dale Owen, (the only name affixed to these 
communications, )informs us, however, ‘ that these 
are times that strenuously demand union among all 
the advocates of equal rights.’ He further states, 
that ‘if we hold it our duty to oppose all unre- 
publican influences, he tenders us the hand of fel- 


eapturing an entire army, required talents of the 
first order, to plan and arrange, and the most daring 
eourage to execute—while they were eminently , 
serviceable to the common cause. On the memor- 


lowship,’ and requests tobe informed of the ‘ob- 
ject, character, and intentions of our Society,’ and 
also, ‘ what we consider a System of Edueation be- 
fitting this Repbblie.’ 


pret s: and indignant, as freemen, that the 
institutions ot our land should be falsified, In- 
dustry is not unprotected, nor despised, nor depri- 
ved of its just reward; it is not true that there is no 
system of education in this republic befitting a re- 
publie; it is not true that there are no schools free 
from sectarian influence, or that the poor are deni- 
ed an e:lucation. 

What right has been‘invaded, suppressed, or mo- 
lested? Weknow of excepting the natural 
right which a quivt, satisfied, intelligent and free 
community ought to exercise in silencing such mis- 
chief-makers. -Do the lavs bear heavily and une- 
qually on any class of citizens? Let,them so rep- 
resent it to their rulers, whom they assist to place 
in power, and they will be listened to, and their 


grievances redressed; it is ‘heir right to be heard; | 


that right has never been denied to any class of 
citizens, 

Your Committee refrain from entering info any 
farther argument on this subjeet; our whole feel- 
ings relax into pity and contempt for these preten- 
ders, when we see them hanging to the skirts of a 
deluded woman. 

We would sav, by way of conelusion, to Robert 
Dale Owen, thatthe ‘ object, character, and inten- 
tions,’ of this Society, are entirely at varianee with 


Their inquiry | 


bis views: we trast that its members will never de- 
part so far from its object, as to lend their aid in 
promoting the visionary schemes of his associates; 
and although they are ‘ working men,’ they hope 
to bfalways found laboring in better company than 
those who would destroy he dearest of all social 


ties, and the hope of t reward of the * guod 


ADO. CHANDLER, 
Committee,” 


W. E. DEAN, 
D. H. REINS, 

The insolence of these foreigners is altogether 
unparallelled. They come here, some of them, 
without doubt, because they cannot live where they 
were born, and the very moment they touch eur 
soil, pour out the vile effluvia of their pestilentiay 
principles among the people, falsifying our laws, 
our institutions, and all that we consider dear to us. 
And this, too, ig done by individuals who, in all 
probability, are not naturalised—who have no right 
as citizens—who tiaive no claim to a vote, and ab- 
solutely possess no single title to the confidence of 
an American. What! is our population to be wan- 
tonly outraged in this abominable manner, without 
turning round and annihilating with contempt, and 
scorn, and vengeance, the men who dare to libel 
them so foully? Where is the press? It is bound 
up in golden fetters—it is weak and cowardly—oh! 
cowardly beyond belief! Yes! the press is fetter- 
ed—it has no freedom in this country—or why is its 
voice not raised to drown the foreign brawlers in 
their own clamor? What! are our mechanics and 
laboring men to be told that they are slaves—when 
no freeholder in England enjoys a tenth of the lib- 
erty they do—that they are deprived of fair wages, 
when the wages they now get enable them to eat 
meat six times oftener in the week than half the 
mechanies in England or Scotland—and who télls 
them this? Foreigners—foreigners. who have 
not been four years in the country, and know noth- 
ing of our laws and customs—and who, even if 
they did, have no right but that which the most un- 
equalled impudence gives them, to vilify and de- 
fame the country in which they now enjoy more 
real liberty and independence than in that which 
they came from, and which they in vain attempted 
to regenerate! 

In an action tried at the late Bristol 
Assize, relative to some turtle to the val- 
ue of four pounds four shillings, the law 
expenses will not fall much short of one 
thousand pounds! The plaintiff and de- 
fendant were rival inkeepers at’ Truro. 
Tothem might be well applied the old 
epigram— 

* Blind plaintiff, lame defendant, share 
he kindly law’s protecting care; 


A shel! far him, a shell for thee— 
The oyster is the lawyer's fee!’’ 


The London Keepsake for 1830, contains 4 tra- 
gedy, of the German kind, from the pen of Sir 
Walter Scott. The following verses are extracted 
from it.— 
Joy to the victors! the sons of old Aspen! 
oy to the race of the battle and sear! 
Glory’s proud garland triumphantly grasping; 
8 in peace, and victorious in war. 
Honor acquiring, 
Valor inspiring, 
Bursting resistless, through foemen they go: 
War axes wielding, oe 
Broken ranks yialding, 
Till from the battle proud Roderick retiri 
Yields in wild rout the fair palm to his foe. 


Joy to each warrior, true follower of Aspen! 
oy to the heroes that gain’d the bold day! 
Health to our wounded, in agony sping; 
Peace to our brethern that fell im the fray! 
Boldly this morning, © 
Koderick’s power scorning, 
Well for their chiefs in their blades they did wield: 
Joy blest them dying, 
As Maltingengen flying, 
Low laid his banners, our conquest adorning 
Their death clouded eye balls descried on the : 


Now to our home, the proud mansion of Aspen, 
Bend we, gay victors, trium, hant away: 
There each fond damsel, her gallant youth clasping, 
Shall wipe from his forehead the stains of the fray. 
Listening the prancing ; 
- OF horses advancing; 
E’en now on the turret our maidens appear. 
Love our hearts warming, 
Songs the night charming, 


Round goes the grape in the let dancing 
Love, wine, andl cong car blithe evening 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
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ORIGINAL NOTICES. 


THE NATION’S GUEST. 
SECOND NOTICE. 

Lafayette in America.—We find this delightful 
book has made such a deep impression upon our 
memory, as to induce us to open the volumes a sec- 
ond time for the entertainment of our readers; we 
feel that we are doing an acceptable service both 
to them and to the author, in circulating thus wide- 
ly the interesting narrative; and if we impart thro’ 
the extracts a little of our own satisfaction, we shall 
be fally compensated for the labor of copying and 
preparing the annexed notice. We open the sec- 
ond volume to-day almost at random, and find an 
anecdote over which we have laughed and cried al- 
ternately, from the effect of contrast, and the sim- 
plicity, we cannot say homeliness, of the actors. It 
is calculated to make a deep impression on every 
reader who retains a natural feéling. 

‘¢ Favored by good road and pleasant weather, our 
march was very rapid. A few miles from Nor- 
folk, we were obliged to stop some time before a 
smal}, solitary inn upon the road, for the purpose 
of refreshing our horses. We were sitting in our 
carriage, when the landlord presented himself, as- 
ked to see the General, and eagerly pressed him to 
alight for a moment and come into his house. ‘If,’ 
said he, ‘you have only five minutes to stay, do not 
refuse them, since to me they will be so many min- 
utes of happiness.’ The General yielded to his 
entreaty, and we followed him into a lower room, 
where we observed a plainness bordering on pover- 
ty, but a remarkable degree of cleanliness. Wel- 
come Lafayette, was inscribed with charcoal on the 
white wall, enwreathed with boughs from the fir 
trees of the neighboring woods. Near the fire 
place, where fire wood was crackling, stood a small 
table covered with a very clean napkin, and some 
deeanters containing brandy and whiskey; by the 
side of a plate covered with glasses was another 
plate, filled with neatly arranged slices of bread. 
These modest refreshments were tendered witha 
kindness and cordiality which greatly enhanced 
their value. Whilst we were partaking of them, 
the landlord disappeared, but returned a moment 
after, accompanied by his wife, carrying her little 
boy, about three or four years of age, whose fresh 
and plump cheeks evinced the tenderness and care 
with which he had been cherished. The father, 
after presenting his wife, next took his child in his 
arms, and having placed one of his little hands in 
the hand of the General, made him repeat, with 
much emphasis, the following: “General Lafay- 
ette, I thank you for the liberty which you have 
won for my father, tor my mother, for myself, and 
for my country!!” While the child was speaking, 
the father and mother eyed the General with the 
most tender regard; their hearts responded to the 
words of the boy, and tears they were unable to re- 
press, proved that their gratitude was vivid and pro- 
found. Were I to judge from what I myself felt 
on witnessing this simple and yet sublime scene, 
General Lafayette must have found this one of the 
most pleasing moments of his life. He could not 
conceal his emotions, but having tenderly embra- 
ced the child, took refuge in his carriage, bearing 
with him the blessings of this family, worthy of 
the freedom they enjoyed.” 

Certainly Mr. Levasseur’s manner of telling this 
story savors of the true politeness of the Freneh 
school. Most persons would have discovered only 
a scene to sneer or laugh at, while our Frenchman 
saw Only the agreeable points of the picture. We 
give hina credit for his manly and natural feeling. 

Among the most memorable events of the jour- 

2 to the General, must have been the circum- 
stances when he was called upon, as was not unfre- 
quently the case, to lay the foundation stunes of 
tanoral monuments to his former brave companions 
im arms. Paoli, Pulaski, Greene, De Kalb, and 


others shared this honor in several southern cities, 


and towns. 

Bat we must hasten to the story of “Many,” 
est our pen should ran away with our space, and 
we certainly shail not be able to give up the book 
without introducing more minutely than in our laat 
hasty sketch, this new and highly interesting char- 
acter. While at Kaskaskia, as we remarked in a 
former notice, a young Frenchman, named Syron, 
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of the party, met in the midst of the forest, at the 
head of a troop of Indians, a pretty young woman, 
who spoke French very well, and expressed herself 
with a grace at which he appeared much astonished. 
She asked him if it were true that General Lafay- 
ette was at Kaskaskia; and on his replying in the 
affirmative, she manifested a great desire to see 
him. ‘*Talwayscarry with me,” said she, ‘a re. 
lique which is very dear to me; I would wish to 
show it to him; it will prove that his name is not 
less venerated in the midst of our tribes, than a- 
mong the white Americans, for whom he fought.” 
As she thus spoke, she drew from her bosom a lit- 
tle pouch which enclosed a letter carefully wr«p- 
ped in several pieces of paper. ‘‘Itis from Lafay- 
ette,” said she, ‘‘he wrote it to my father a long 
time since, and my father, when he died, left it to 
me asthe most precious thing which he possessed.” 
M. de Syron proposed to the Indian girl to go to 
Kaskaskia and visit the General, but the proposi- 
tion seemed to embarras her, snd under various 
pretexts she refused. ‘* However,” she added, 
‘if you have anything to say to me this evening, 
you will find me in my camp, which is close by the 
village; any one can direct you the way, for I am 
well known at Kaskaskia. My name is Mary.” 
While the company were dining, as the General 

expressed much interest in Mary, Mr. Levasseur 
and Mr. Syron, guided in the darkness by an In- 
dian, went to the camp in quest of her. After 
some difficulty they found her party, and the men 
preparing their supper. Being cordially received, 
they were conducted to Mary’s hut, whom they 
found sleeping on a bison skin. At the voice of 
Mr. de Syron, which she recognised, she arose an’) 
listened attentively to the invitation of General La- 
ayette to go to Kaskaskia, and seemed quite flaiter- 
ed by it, but said before deciding, that she wished 
to mention it to her husband. Some conversation 
which followed, discovered that Mary was a chris- 
tain, and to put an end to their surprise, while her 
husband and those who were to accompany them, 
hastily took their supper of maize cooked in milk, 
she related her story, which was in substance as 
follows. Her father, a chief pf one of the nations 
who inhabited the shores of the great lakes, had 
formerly ffought with an hundred of his followers 
under the orders of Lafayette, when the latter com- 
manded an army on the frontiers. About twenty 


years ago, he left the shores of the great lakes, with 
some of his warriors, his wife and daughter, and 
after having marched a Jong time, he es'ablished 
himself on the shores of the river Illinois. Mary 
related their sufferings during the journey, and how 
her mother, overcome with fatigue, died soon after 
their arrival, and her father placed her under the 
eare of another. The Kickapoos received them as 
a part of their nation, and having appointed the old 
man to settle some negociations with the American 
agent at Kaskaskia, carried Mary along with him, 
and the then unsettled state of the country induced 
the parent, at the request of the benevolent agent, 
to leave her in his family, to be educated as his in- 
fant gaughter, promising annually to return and 
visit her. He did come for many years, and found 
Mary growing up in strict friendship with the 
daughter of the agent, and imbibing the doctrines 
of christianity. ‘+ Yet,” said Mary, ‘‘I confess to 
you, notwithstanding the influence of religion and 
civilization on my heart, the impressions of infan- 
cy were not entirely effaced.” Whenever she heard 
the piercing voice of the Indians, rallying to re- 
turn to camp at night, ‘I started with a thrill of 
joy, and my feeble voice imitated the voice of the 
savage, with a facility that affrighted my young 
companions.” Suffice it to say, that Mary, like all 
native Indians, sighed for her native mode of life, 
and the opportunity was not long wanting for her 
to return to the forest. For five years her father 
had not been to see her, when a warrior whom she 
had often seen with him, found her one evening at 
the entrance of the forest, and said to her, ‘‘ Mary, 
the father is old and feeble; he has been unable to 
follow us here, but he wishes to see thee before he 
dies, and has charged me to conduct thee to him.” 
Thus saying, he forcibly took her hand, and drag- 
gedher withhim. Almost before she had time for 
reflection, they were a great distance, and she saw 
she had nothing to do but to follow her conductor. 
Marching all night, at the dawn of day they reach- 


- 
ed a hut, built in the midst of a valley. Here she 
saw her father, his eyes turned towards the just ri- 
sing sun. His face was painted as for battle. His 
tomahawk, ornamented with many scalps, was be- 
side him; he was calm and silent as an Indian who 
awaited death. Assoon as he saw his daughter, he 
drew out of a pouch a paper wrapped with care in 
a very dry skin, and giving it to her, requested that 
she would keep it as a very precious thing, ‘I 
wished to see thee once more before dying,” said 
he, ‘‘and to give thee this paper, which is the most 
powerful charm (maniton,) which thou canst em- 
ploy with the whites to interest them in thy favor.” 
After these words her father was silent, and expired 
next morning, when the warrior who brought her, 
took her back to her guardian. 

Mary paused in her narrative and presented the 
letter, which was reeognised as the hand writing of 
General Lafayette, dated at head quarters, Albany, 
June 1778, and addressed to Panisciowa, an Indian 
chief of the Six Nations, to thank him for the cour- 
ageous manner in which he served the American 
cause. The remainder of Mary’s story is soon 
told. The warrior who had taken her to her fath- 
er’s death scene, induced her to follow him again to 
the forest, where she became his wife, much to the 
sorrow of her white friends, who, however, were 
so much attached to her that they retained their re- 
gard, and took every oppertunity to serve her tribe; 
and she was very desirous to impress upon her 
hearers that her friends had not formed a bad opin- 
ion of her for having deserted them. Mesnard is 
the name of the interesting family who protected 
her. On a signal, Mary’s husband and eight war- 
riors rose to accompany our Indian Lady and her 
friends on a visit to Lafayette; and it is during the 
walk that Mary sings and translates a ballad, foun- 
ded upon a superstition of the natives that the souls 
of departed friends hover round those they have 
left, in the form of the fire fly, no doupt the same 
which gave rise to the ballad of the ‘Fire Fly 
Lamp.” On their approach # the town where 
Lafayette was attending a ball, Mary began to 
tremble, fearing she should be introduced to the 
ladies, whose more gorgeous dresses would shame 
her rude apparel; buf'a private interview was ar- 
ranged, and the General saw and heard Mary. He 
could not conceal his emotion on recognising his 
letter, and observing with what holy veneration it 
had beer preserved during nearly half a century in 
a savage nation, among whom he had not even sup- 
posed his name had ever penetrated. After half 
an hour’s conversation, in which Lafayette was 
pleased to relate the evidences of the fidelity and 
courageous conduct of some Indians natives tow- 
ards the Americans during the revolutionary war, 
Mary manifested a wish to retire, and accompanied 
by Mr. L. she was replaced under the care of her 
husband and escort. 

Here we take our leave, reluctantly, of Lafayette 
in America, having trespassed largely on its text, 
but not more than sufficed to place it fairly before 
our readers. The reflections with which we have 
risen from its perusal are of no common kind. It 
exhibits so fairly, and with such evident truth, the 
state of this Union, that it must be useful abroad, 
both for the information it contains with respect to 
our extent of territory, and the moral feelings of the 
people. We can say with Professor Silliman, 
‘Our country is destined to show that the usual 
course of nations does not arise from any fixed law 
of nature. Its commencement certainly was ut va- 
riance with this law. Like the famed goddess of 
old, it came into existence in full panoply, in full 
size and_proportion, and at least with a sufficiency 
of mental as well as bodily power.” Another re- 
flection also naturally presents itself on laying down 
these volumes—how different were the sensations 
of Lafayette on visiting the land of his youthful 
glory, in finding it progressing with giant strides in 
refinement, and improving in all its moral features, 
from what it would have been had the arena on 
which he fought been placed in some countries of 
Southern America, where the people, urged on to 
the enjoyments of freedom, are yet incapable of 
appreciating the benefits which noble patriots have 
offered her! 


Life of Summerfield.—We have found time dur- 
ing a week of uncommon exertion, superadded to 


indisposition, to read nearly the whole of Mr. Hol- 
land’s Life of Summerfield, and although we cane 
say that it is the most interesting piece of Biogra- 
phy we ever perused, it strikes us as eminently eal- 
culated to give satisfaction to the numerous mem- 
bers of the respectable seet of which he was an or- 
nament and a shining light. Summerfield, like 
many who have arrived before him from similar 
beginnings at the happy experience of the blessings 
of a holy life, was given up almost wholly in his 
youth to dissipation, from which he seems to have 
been reformed by a very remarkable dream, added 
to the advice and instruction of his parents. His 
chief delight seems at one period to have been the 
study of oratéry, and he sought it every where, 
either at the bar, the desk, or the thestre, and to 
this early attachment and study are we principally 
to look for the almost unheard of success of his 
preaching, warmed, as it undoubtedly was, by pie- 
ty and a desire to bring all men to the knowledge 
of God. His course after his arrival in this coun- 
try, must be familiar to most of our readers, and 
to those who have had the good fortune to listen to 
his powerful ministry, we would recommend the 
book. It has but one fault, which we presume will 
not be considered a blemish by all; its typography 
is so very handsome as to enhance its price beyond 
the reach of thousands who would be glad to read 
and be benefitted by its pages. The engraving of 
the subject of the memoir, is pronounced a stri- 
king likeness, and is well executed. We should 
presume a cheaper edition will be printed when the 
present one is sold, Such a book should be sold at 
50 cents instead of $2 00, that it may be the more 
extensively useful. 


Chronicles of T'urkeytown.—This is one of the 
very amusing ¢lass of books, which may be ranked 
vith Knickerbocker’s New York and others of that 
stamp. Itistrom the press of Mr. R. H. Small, 
165 Chesnut street, and as there was, we learn, but 
a very limited number printed over the quantity 
requested for subscribers, those who desire to laugh 
end to grow fat, should immcdiately procure a co- 
py. The scene isin Jersey, and some of the local 
peculiarities of that state are graphically hit off— 
The adventure of the sailors in a Jersey wagon will 
probably be considered the best story, and the law- 
yer in adark entry is equal to any thing we ever 
read. To the gentlemen in particular we recom- 
mend the book; the ladies perhaps will consider it 
rather severe upon their sex, and had better not 
look into it much. 


It is not alittle remarkable how few good books 
of poetry are now ushered into the world. A few 
years since we were all readers of this species of 
composition, and a new poem was looked forward 
to with all the lively anticipations which we now 
employ upon a prospective Waverly novel. This 
is considered to be another proof that ours is the 
mechanical age—poetry and thesteam engine being 
at daggers points. Lord Byron has gone, and we 
already begin to forget his once popular writings. 
Montgomery has ceased to delight us with the mel- 
ody of his verse. Southey never a popular poet has 
turned his attention to the compilation of dry prose 
works, Campbell seems to have buried his genius 
in a magazine. Burns has no successor, and the 
mantle of Pope seems to have been burnt. We 
have versifiers by the thousand, which grow up like- 
weeds on the graves of the departed, but good 
poets are not, and the poor ones will soon die—the 
sooner the better, say we. 


Hydrophobia.—A young woman of Ontario, 
Wayne county and another of Philps, have recent- 
ly died, in consequence of having bitten by 
mad dogs. 


The Editor of the West-Jersey Observer, pub- 
lished at Bridgeton, describing the present condi- 
tion of that thriving town, ob:erves, its residents 
send annually above 25,000 cords of wood to Phil- 
adelphia. Twenty-five vessels, of about 1073 tons 
in the aggregate, are chiefly employed in this trade. 
With 342 families and 1736 inhabitants, the town 
has ten schools. Inthe Sunday schools, also, at- 
tached to the three churches, 414 young persons re- 
ceive instruction. There are six lawyers, two phy- 
sicians, seven tailors, five milliners, and two prin- 
ters. 
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The Drama.—In any remarks which we have 
made, or shall hereafter make, we would not have 
our readers suppose that we are opposed to Thea- 
tres as such, but only to the abuse of the name. 
Weare for letting the public be amused and enter~ 
tained, and would walk a mile any time of the year 
to see a first rate exhibition, whether of wild or 
tame animals, a microscope ora Metthews. But 
when managers, to attract a crowd, draw lotteries 
because there is no other attraction, and play plays 
which would make a virtuous woman blush, utter 
oaths and imprecations with all the native grace of 
stable boys, then we say the Theatre is not what 
it ought to be, and consequently should not be en- 
eouraged. We must not write a sermon when we 
merely intend to make manifest some of the do- 
ings which the existence of four dramatic estab- 
lishments are liable to create. Rivalry there is 
betweem them all, but the spirit of accommodation, 
rendered necessary by very heavy expenses, and nu- 
merous difficulties which could not be forseen in 
establishments of such extent, nevertheless exists, 
and the stage managers contrive to save expense, 
and to make fun as well as trouble for themselves, 
by borrowing and lending. What sort of things 
they borrow and lend may be learned from the fol- 
lowing notes from one to another. Some samples 
fell by accident under our notice, and the subject 
passed from our memory, but as nearly as we can 
recollect them, they were to the following import. 

Mr. 

Dear Sir.—I have advertised Mac- 
beth for this evening and the doors wre actually now 
opened, and the house filling, when to my utter 
consternation, my two ghosts are dead drunk. Send 
over a couple of the best you can pick out, asI 
have none unemployed that could du the part, and 
for mercy’s sake be quick or I shall be dished. 

Yours in haste, —. 
ANSWER, 

Dear Sir.—Very sorry I cannct oblige you with 
& regular pair of ghosts; mine are engaged this 
evening in filling the parts of Doge and Councillors 
of Venice. I send, however, the best I have—one, 
the tallest, has a good hatchet face, but he can’t 
speak English—all you have to do is to hollow out 
from under the trap his speech, whiclr sounds, you 
know, very well from a ghost. The other will 
speak well enough—the only fault he has is being 
rather too fat, My audiences, however, generally 
forgive these little minutic, and I don’t doubt 
yours will, We have a prospect to-night of a good 
house. —— draws almost as well as Cooke him- 
self. . Yours, &e. Cc. D. 


Dear Sir—My Paul Pry-~in the afterpiece has 
bolted. He won’t hear the last of it, and shall lose 
a months’ pay—but as the play is advertised for to- 
morrow, and all the actors perfect, I wish to have 
it played, particularly after my dismal tragedy, by 


_ way of variety. If you can spare your Paul for 


the occasion, pray let me know. 
ANSWER, 

Paul is at your service, provided nine o’clock 
will do—if you can keep your play back till then 
he shall come; the audience can be amused a long 
half hour with two or three scrapes from the or- 
chestra. He is yours, as well as E. F. 

REJOINDER. 

Pry did his duty last night, and it was all I could 
expect from a member of your company. As you 
will want to set a good table to-night, permit me 
to offer you as a small return for your kindness, a 
new set of pitchers and drinking cups, made of the 
very best pasteboard and highly gilt. They are 
just finished, and, unlike myself, are not dry. Use 
them carefully, and be sure to return them to 

Yours} Xe. G. H. 


Sir—I have engaged the Elephant, who, they 
say, never fails to bring full houses, as he almogt 
fills it himself! but the horrible cretur must be 
ridden by a lady, agreeably to the part, and I 
hav’nt a'soul on my female list who will mount. 
Have you a woman who has ever been in the East 
India service, or who is accustomed to riding Ele- 
phants—if so, send her round. If she can’t speak 


it’s of no great consequence, and she shall have 
her own terms. Asever, your obliged J. J. K. 
ANSWER. 

I send a lady who is used to all sorts of riding, 
and. will do the Elephant business a merveille. She 
is in my debt, so you can pay me. She has no ob- 
jection to firing a gun from his back, being used to 
the smell of fire. Take care the clapping of the 
company don’t frighten your beast, who will cut a 
queer figure dancing a hornpipe into the pit. 

Salve, L. M. 

Such, gentle reader, may be the correspondence 
of managers or stage managers—or, if you don’t be- 
lieve it, perhaps it may not. Those who delight 
in Theatvical scenes, should never view them in 
the broad glare of day, and perhaps you will say 
that we make the shifts which actors are put to, en- 
tirely too public. If that be your opinion, most 
valued sir, we must bid you good night, and drop 
the curtain. 


Marches.—The march of mind, the march of 
improvement, and a variety of marches, are favor- 
ite tunes played upon by puerile pens. But we 
have now a ‘* march” which runs before every oth- 
er, and being a contemporary invention, with that 
of the steam engine, will emphatically mark this 
age as the most remarkable for mechanical ingenu- 
ity and combination. We agree entirely with a 
respectable writer who says, ‘‘ Our own imagina- 
tion has been more stimulated by the recent trial at 
Liverpool of the Locomotive Carriages, than by 
the march of the Russians over the Balkan, or the 
capitulation of the Sublime Porte. The full of a 
decrepit empire, or the substitution of masters for 
certain tracts of Europe or Asia, may be deemed 
insignificant, when compared wiih the probable 
results of the marvellous contraction of time and 
space, and the increased facility and security of the 
intercourse of enlightened mind and peaceful bus- 
iness, by which every real object of human enjoy- 
ment and welfare must be incaleulably promoted.” 

The tour of Europe may possibly be made in oar 
time in ten days, and all the great cities and princi- 
pal objects of curiosity be viewed in that period. 
In our own country, the idea which we broached 
some weeks since. that a person should breakfast in 
Philadelphia and sup in Pittsburg, is in a fair way 
of being realized. A writer in the Liverpool 
Times of October 20th, after some highly interes- 
ting remarks, says— 

The performances of the Rocket and the Wovel- 
ty give a sudden spur to our drowsy imaginations, 
and make our icleas fly as fast as the machines them- 
selves. These engines with all their apparratus 
skim over the earth at more than double the speed 
of the lighest and fastest mail, drawn by the swiftest 
blood horses, and driven by the most desperate 
coachman, over the smoothest roads in England. 
Upwards of thirty miles per hour! Let us see— 
at that rate we reach Manchester in an hour, Bir- 
mingham in three hours, London, Edinburg or 
Glasgow in six hours, and you may glide along with 
this bird-like speed with as little discomfort as if 
you were sitting in your arm chair, reading a olv- 
ume of the Diamond Poets, without being distur- 
bed by a single jolt; nay, I believe it would not be 
difficult to write. If the length of the journey 
made it worth while, I should expect to see rail 
road coaches fitted up with libraries and escrutoires; 
but it will soon be nearly useless to take up a book 
for so short a journey as one or two hundred miles. 
But if a speed of thirty miles an hour has already 
been attained, what good reason is there that we 
should not in process of time accomplish 60 miles 
per hour? Nay, why should we stop there? Iam 
not bold enough to anticipate the time when coach- 
es will supersede the telegraph, but I may reason- 
ably expect to see them leaving the earrier-pigeon 
behind. On a well constructed rail-way, like that 
between Liverpool and Manchester, there is less 
danger in moving at the rate of thirty miles per 
hour, than there is in travelling at the rate of ten 
miles per hour ona turnpike road. On the rail- 
way there is nota single turn, and scarcely a sin- 

le inequality; in these respects the engineer has 

Idly and wisely aimed at perfection, though he 
thereby incurred what many deemed an extrava- 
gant expense. The chief sources of danger in 
travelling rapidly on turnpike road are—Ist, hills; 
2d, turnings in the road; 3d, inequalities in the 
surface of the road; 4th. unruly horses; 5th, meet- 
ing other horses. Not one of these dangers exists 
on the rail-way, and therefore it is difficult to limit 
the speed at which we may travel with safety.” 


The fact seems now fully established, that the 
application of steam to land carriages is a far great- 


er invention than our boasted water navigation by 
the same power. We have now arrived at a point 
much beyond which mathematicians inform us boats 
eannot be pushed by any power without destroying 
them, while in the very infancy of locomotive en- 
gines, double the speed almost is attained. It is 
emphatically a new era. The question naturally 
arises on hearing of these results, what is to be- 
come of canals? and one is led to pause and ask 
how far we ought to go in making water routes in 
Pennsylvania, and expending money which is so 
hard to be had, when a possibility exists that rail 
roads will entirely supercede them. 


The Mechanical Age.— Since the foregoing re- 
marks were penned, we have perused an article in 
the last Edinburg Review, the tendency of which 
is to prove that this is, in more senses than one, the 
mechanical age. We cannot find room for the in- 
teresting remarks on the subject of this all perva- 
ding mechanical mania, which may be said to gov- 
ern even our moval feelings, but may be permitted 
to quote a few paragraphs, remarkable for their 
truth, and beauty of expression. ‘‘ Our old modes 
of exertion are all thrown aside. On every hand 
the living artisan is driven from his workshop, to 
make room for-a speedier, inanimate one. The 
shuttle drops from the fingers of the weaver, and 
falls into iron ones that ply it faster. The sailor 
furls his sail and Jays down his oar, and bids a strong 
unwearied servant, on vaporous wings, bear him 
through the waters. There is no end to machine- 
ry. Even the horse is stripped of his harness, and 
finds a fleet fire-horse yoked in his stead. Nay, 
we have an artist that hatches chickens by steam— 
the very brood hen is to be superseded! We re- 
move mountains, and make seas our smooth high- 
way; nothing ean resist us. We war with rude na- 
ture, and by our resistless engines, come off always 
victorious and loaded with spoils.” 


Accommodation.—As one evidence of the in- 
crease of our city westward, We may state that Mr. 
Reeside has started a large coach to run from the 
Coffee House to the Schuylkill Bridge, every hour 
during the day,and ectasionally to extend the route 
to the Water Works. It provesa great aecommo- 
dation not only to persons having business on the 
river at the coal wharves, &c. but to others who re- 
side in the western part of the city. They can 
now ride up to dinner when fatigued by business. 
In summer time this class will find it particularly 
pleasant. 


A warning to mothers.—On Friday evening of 
last week, after our paper was nearly worked off, a 
fire was discovered in the upper part of a frame 
building in Race street above 4th, and dreadful to 
relate, a child about four years old was burnt to 
death. The particulars are as follow. Mr. Soby 
rented the house and carried on segar making in 
the front store. The upper part of the establish- 
ment he rented to to a man and his wife named 
Blanchard—the former a very dissipated charaeter. 
He came home very much intoxicated on the above 
evening, about 7 o’clock, and was so abusive that 
his wife went out to procurea writ to have him sent 
to prison. She left a stump of a candle burning 
on the bureau, and on her way told an acquaintance 
she must harry back as her child was sick, her hus- 
band drunk, and the candle burning without any 
candlestick. Notwithstanding this disastrous state 
of affairs, she was gone an hour and a half, In the 
meantime her husband absconded, no doubt appre- 
hending a writ, and when the mother returned her 
child wasno more. Mr. Soby, on hearing the cry 
of fire, ran up stairs, and thinks he saw the child 
struggling, but the heat and smoke were so great 
as entirely to prevent his rendering any assistance. 
As soon asthe flames were subdued the child was 
taken out, its body literally burnt black; the moth- 
er’s feelings may be more readily imagined than 
described. Here is’ another warning, if any were 
wanted, against carelessness, as well as the use of 
rum, which may fairly be charged with the greatest 
share of the blame. 


Rats.—Fifty clever sized rats are wanted at the 


office of the Daily Chronicle, ‘in good condition, 
in lots not less than ten,” and three cents a piece 


are offered. This is liberal, and will produce the 
desired quantity. We have puzzled our brains to 


think what our neighbors can want. with these ver- 

min. The editor certainly does not design to im- 

itate the Anaconda? Can it be that all their rats 
have discovered that the house is falling, and have 

ran away’. Wethink not. We have long envied 

the Chroniele for its enormous appetite; ean it be 

that after munching all the good copy which is afloat, 

they have superabundance, and want these rats to 

destroy the surplus? Again we cannot tell. For 

once our editorial quill is at fault, and as soon as 

our paper is made up we intend to go over Post 

haste, and enquire what is the matter; but as we 

may be considered rather inquisitive, we shall carry 

a rat-tan—ah! there is the solutiim—they mean to 

tan these rats’ hides, and bring up a new fashion of 
ladies’ gloves, or hats, or trimmings. We must 
go over and see which it is! The last time we 

were in the publishing office we thought we amelta 

rat, but perhaps it was solely leather. 


Packing papers.—We doubt whether any office 
in the union, which does half as much packing as 
ourselves (and there are but three or four that do 
as much at this great job,) receives fewer com- 
plaints on account of carelessness, than wedo. It 
isa pointof honor with us to give every subscriber 
a fair chance to peruse our lucubrations, and we 
have brought the.art, say the postmasters, as near 
to perfection as it is expected to arrive. We, 
like others who have tried straw paper for wrap- 
pers, consider it a great improvement on any here- 
tofore used. Our large and small packages have 
lately been generally enveloped in straw. On this 
subject a postmaster at M’Donough, Georgia, 
writes to Baltimore. 

‘* This office is 990 miles south of Washington 
city, and your register comes to it envelopedin 
that paper, without even the corners rubbed thrq’. 
Last spring the mail got washed, and all the packa- 

es had to be sunned, but those that were wrapped 
in the straw paper were not the least injured, nor 
could you have told that they had been iu water,’® 

Straw paper continues to receive the unqualified 
praise of all classes of dealers where it has been 
tried. It is said to be made in.a very superior man- 
ner by some manufacturers in the interior of this 
state. The price is solow as atonce to put down 
competition with other cheap descriptions. 


Mr. Cooper has fallen wider the ban of a writer 
in the National Gazette, WhO accuses him of hav- 
ing cobbed the story of Wish-ton-wish from Miss 
Sedgwick’s Hope Leslie. We have never read that 
lady’s celebrated work, and therefore cannot say 
how far the allegation is true, but let the copy be 
what it might, for ourselves we are entirely satis- 
fied with ‘‘the wept.” 


Mr. Peters, the Antipodean.—This mountebank 
has had a sceneat Baltimore inthe city court, which 
was about to prevent him from performing his 
tricks, particularly the one which excited |so much 
disgust here, that of mounting to the gallery with 
his little daughters, eech pushing a wheelbarrow. — 
The court told him they must take care both of him 
and his daughters, and upon throwing out an insin- 
uation that he improperly compelled them thus to 
endanger their lives, Mr. P. took fire and orated at 
a great rate, of which oration we insert a short spe- 
cimen “‘Sir,lam no such brute [Here a second 
thump of increased loudness.) Sir, Iam theirta. 
ther—they are my children—I can take care* £ 
them—I will take care of them—and if I risked 
their lives for money, I should be the greatest brute 
in the world.” Thejudge then understanding that 
he did not intend to repeat the dangerous rope 
scene, and that he could walk on a ceiling without 
danger to himself—was about to dismiss him when 
Mr. Booth, the tvagedian rushed in with one of his 
fits of insanity upon him, and in a player speech 
threatened to make the judge ‘‘tremble,” and en- 
xcted a part by no means calculated ‘to do him 
honor,” creating a great disturbance. For this 
conduct the report states he afterwards sent an apol- 
ogy. Wehave always been afraid to see this man 
on the stage, since his fi antic eonductin New-York 
when if we remember right, he came near actually 
killing Mrs. es as Desdemona. 


«¢ Little sufferer” continues to be the approved 


term for small children who are burnt to death. 
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A Patchwork Coveriet.—We lately made an ex- 
eursion into a neighboring county, to see an old 
schoolfellow who had settled down to farming, with 
a neat little bustling, managing country wife, and 
surrounded by all the comforts which indepen. 
dence and prudence can produce. The picture of 
his life is that of thousands in this happy land, and 
we shall not attempt its description; suffice it to say, 
it presents a perfeet contrast to an editor’s way of 
living, and we never witness it without some feel- 
ings of regret that our lot had not been cast among 
the broad furrows and wheat fields. But let that 

ss. When we arrived at the house, it was man- 
ifest that something uousual was going on within, 
and on inspecting the premises we found that “a 
quilting party” was in session, consisting of. divers 
bright faces, and merry neighbors. We always 

liked these assemblages, having generally found 
them entirely free from that stiff formality to which 
we are but too often condemned to be a witness in 
our intercourse with the world. The evening pas- 
sed as we anticipated, in agreeable conversation, 
the ladies actively plying their needles and tongues, 
and the gentlemen snuffing the candles, and ocea- 
sionally taking a stitch under the tuition of some 
youthful damsel. When the many-colored cover- 
let was completed, several thicknesses of table 
cloth were spread over it, and a repast of dough- 
nuts, minced pies, and cider, served up. We have 
rarely passed a more agreeable evening, and on our 
return, determined to try the effeet of the short 
lesson we had received, and to make a Patch-work 
Coverlet out of such materials as the papers on our 
table by the next mail could produce. If our rea- 
ders do not like the pattern or the colors, they will 
be kind enough to attribute the defect of the first to 
our imperfect education in the business; and as to 
the colors, we have to use such as our rag-bag pro- 
duces, and every body knows we cannot make a 
silk quilt out of linen rags. It is only for the 
stitches that we feel-aceountxble, the patches are 
the best we could pick out from the materials. Ié 
it keeps anybody warm of a cold December night, 
our purpose will be axcomplished. To begin:— 

The St. Louis [Missouri] Beacon contains the 
annexed advertisement— 

‘*Notiee.—I wish to dispose of a negro boy, 
eight or ten years old, at private sale; ulso, two 
Jersey wagons, nearly new, for cash. Any person 
or'persons wishing bay,-will please to apply at 
my residence in St. Louis, near the Presbyterian 
Church, and next house to the new Methodist 
Church, now building. Allen C. Tindall.” 

This strikes us as exhibiting a remarkable state 
of apathy in those who abhor slavery, both for its 
effect upon the feelings and character of the master, 
and the morals of the bondman. It will produce a 
loathing, which the frequent repetition of such no- 
tiees cannever cure. Here isa human being, eight 
or ten years old, (his master does not even know 
his age!) coupled with “two Jersey wagons, for 
cash.” The tender owner lives, too, ‘‘near the 
Presbyterian Church, and next house to the new 
Methodist Church, now building.” Religion go- 
inghand in hand with slavery is bad enough, and 
the only possible excuse for this Mr. Tindall, would 
seem to be that the Methodist Church, next door, 
is not yet built. When it is finished, *tis to be ho- 
ped sume professor of religion will endeavor to 
convince the neighbors that slavery is incompati- 
ble with the Jaw of God.—But we have a long 
evening’s work before us, and must stick to our 
text by making small patches. The next paper 
which presents -is The Palladium of Liberty,” 
from Morristown, N. J. Here we shall find, no 
doubt, a good pateh eolored with “ Liberty,” to 
place alongside of our slave patch. But, alack! for 
names—nothing is to be found on the subject. T'wo 
editorial articles are all we can find, and so we tack 
on the most sensible of the two.— 

** New Jersey Herald.—The first number of a 

per bearing that title, was published at Newton, 
sol co. on the 3d inst. by Mr. Grant Fitch. Its 
appearance is respectable—its politics are Jack- 
sonian.” 

Let us go still further east, and see what the 
“" Yenghees” are about. Here is the Woreester 
Egis; if we could get the capital Z of its head, 
into our centre piece, it would be\the best orna- 
ment to be found. We often admire it, but have 
po artists here who could make such a queer look- 
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ing thing—it looks more like a crab and a lobster 
back to baek in stiff combat, than any thing else— 
the a is clawing off, but seems charmed with the 
fascination of e’s back. The owly patch here to 
suit us, is one in which a paper for whose prosper- 
ity we feel a lively interest, is introduced. Here 


is the pateh— 

“ New Paper.—We have received another pe- 
riodical under the name of The Constellation. It 
is published at New York, to be issued every Sat- 
arday evening. Its appearance is promising, being 
finely printed on a large sheet, and appears to be 
on « similar plan with the Saturday Evening Post’ 
und Bulletin of Philadelphia.” 

Many thanks, Mr. .£, for comparing us to the 


learned Dr. Green of the ‘* Constellation.” 

The Middlesex Gazette lies next, and we had 
almost determined to have none of that sex under 
our coverlet, but not to be scrupulous, we’ll see 
what he isabout. He seems to be angry with some 
other editor, and we can find a niche only for the 
following erudite remark— 

«< Words are things, and in polities, Shakspeare’s 
philosophy about what’s a name,” isall nonsense. 
Epithets with a certain set of politicians, are of 
more value than arguments.” 

But we will leave the Massacussetts folks,and see 
what they are doing in North Carolina. Here we 
have the Newbern Sentinel, and the third editorial 
article will show how valuable is some of the mat- 
ter we get out of our exchange papers: 

« Health of the King of England—The last re- 
ceived London papers state, that the sight of one 
of the King’s eyes is so seriously affected, that all 
hopes of its recovery are gone, and that dangerous 


symptoms have xppeared in the other eye. It is 
added, that one oF the King’s knees has an increas- 


ing tendency to induration.” 

In Harrisburg the fraternity must be very busy; 
Jet us see what the Argus, with its hundred eyes, 
says of our legislature—not much, but to make up 
we have the following leading artiele— 

“Qf ‘Editor and Proprietor,’ Hetrich, in the 
absence of his master, has commenced blackguar- 
ding on his own account. He does it pretty well.” 

How polite! The Weekly Visitor of Delaware 
eounty, says more about Harrisburg; so true it is 
that one raust go from home to hear news. The 
President’s Message seems to have stuck in its 
throat like a fish-bone, and after handling some six 
or seven columns of it, the editor stops short and 
manfully exclaims— 

‘*Qwing to the great length of the President’s 
Message, we are unable to publish it entive, in this 
paper.” 

We prognosticate that it will gag considerable 
many of our brethern of the country trade and 
type—it will be a long time before we see the end 
of it. The Camden N. J. Star says of it, 

** This doeument is anxiously looked for by all 
parties, and we shall endeavor to give it entire in 
our next.” * 

Little did the Star think how lengthy it would 
be. If he swallows it ‘‘ entire” in his ‘‘next,” we 
shall proceed with some experiments we have late- 
ly thought of, by which we intend to teach our dog 
Ponto to swallow a Jersey watermelon ‘ entire” 
without cutting. 

They must manage things betterin Ohio. The 
Xenia Farmer’s Record is our next garment to cut 
up. They quarrel in Ohio too, it seems—the editor 
says of a brother of the types— 

**T have noticed divers attempts of these gentle- 
men, to be extremely witty, and endeavor to crack 
off a joke now and then, at the expense of their 
neighbors, but some how or other they have never 
been successful—could never raise a laugh, except 
among themselves.—Give it up, gentlemen, give 
it up, you succeed much better in scandal than in 
wit or humor, that’s your forte, stick to it.” 

Least, however, this should not be considered a 
fair sample of the colour of our Xenia friend, to 
give him a better chance, we insert another small 
piece from his sheet— , 

" « Blanks of all kinds, neatly executed at this 
Office.” 

Blanks of al/kinds! what anacknowledgement! 
Can he mean that his opponent isa ‘* Blank,” and 
he is ready to ‘* execute” him ‘ neatly,” or does it 
refer to the editorial columns of the Farmer? we 


cannot say positively. The Freehold N. J. En- 
quirer teems with intelligence, but it is of too 


lengthy a kind to suit our present operetion. It 
shall have a place, however, beohuse one of its 
leaders is of a size to suit us, and is a very good 
parody of some city articles which we occasionally 
see— 

‘*We understand the late President J. Q. Ap- 
ams, passed through New-Brunswick, on Friday 
last, on his way to Washington City.” 

How interesting! that he should have passed 
clear ‘*through” New-Brunswick! no doubt he 
was on his way to Washington, “ where he former- 
ly resided,” should have been added. 


The New York Albion lives by retailing Eng- 
lish items, selected after a fashion which is approv- 
ed by many. The following is a sample of its 
wares— 

‘*A gentleman ot Norfolk sent last week, as a 
present to a friend in town, a hare, a brace of pheas- 
ants, and a brace of patridges, packed in the hollow 
of a large turnip.” 

The Providence Patriot seems to live in disturb- 
ed waters—this is its leading article— 

We owe an apology to the citizens of Prov- 
idence for having stirred the stagnant waters of the 
Daily Advertiser. Until the scent subsides, we re- 
commend the use of hartshorn.”? 

This is too polite by half, and no doubt, the next 
Daily Advertiser opened a fresh bottle of hartshorn, 
directly under this Patriot’s nose. The Ulster 
Sentinel we always like to see, because its very 
‘*head and front” is enough to make one laugh, 
being a picture of an old politician, attentively rea- 
ding a newspaper, with wisdom marking every line 
of his visage. The editor hoists the following 
flag on every oecasion, and no doubt, he finds it to 
pass current in every gale— 

Opinion should be lett free as air. Its exer- 
cise and expression should not be restrained by 
authority. It isa delicate, spontaneous, sensitive 
plant. It fades and withers by the artificial culti- 
vation of authority. It chrlelee from the delete- 
rious touch, even of the finger of authority.— Giles. 

The Virginia Herald—we are almost afraid to 
open a paper from that state, they are so full of the 
Convention—but here isa short and pithy leader 
which repays us for the trouble— 

** Convention.— We learn by a letter from Rich- 
mond, that Mr. Gordon’s scheme for a basis of 
Representation, was adopted on Saturday, by a 
vote of 52 to 43; with a proviso that once in every 
ten years, any change, if necessary, should be on 
the white population, and three-fitths of the slaves 
combined—this last was carried by a vote of 51 to 
45.—The letter adds, that there is much unpleas- 
ant feeling among the members. Mr. Monroe was 
sick, and in bed.” 

It must be getting cold to the northward, and 
we are warned to finish our bed-gear as soon as pos- 
sible. The Bangor (Maine) Register, of Dec. 8th 
states that— 

** The Penobscot river closed up on Friday night 
last, the weather being extremely coli for the sea- 
son—on Sunday it begun to thaw, which set the 
ice in motion, and it moved down very rapidly at 
noon for a short time, when it stopped and remains 
firm at this time.” 

The Juniata Gazette makes the following dis- 
covery and lament— 

‘“* There is something wrong in the whole system 
of fivance of this commonwealth, and until a com- 
plete change takes place, the canal system must 
suffer. Since the month of August not a cent has 
been paid on the Juniata canal except for repairs, 
and many of our most enterprising contractors are 
now in the worst possible situation. Distress and 
insolvency must follow the present state of things.” 

The Marietta Pioneer gives us a little insight 
into his private affairs; there are many editors 
‘not quite at home in all the details” of their duty. 
He says— 

‘© To Corr .— We hive several favors 
on hand not yet replied to, nor disposed of. Our 
apelogy is business to excess, and want of time.— 

eare alone in the superintendence of the office, 
and find ourselves not quite at home in all its de- 
tails; we are therefore kept more busy than when 
we had a partner toaid us. We are getting along 
however, and hope yet to have leisure to attend to 
all our friends, We desire them not to let us for- 
get them.” 

But we must have done, or our bed-spread will 
take the place required for bolsters and pillows, 
leaving no room for the repast of doughnuts and 
minced pies, so appropriate to this season of holli- 
days and amusements. 


Doolittle Co's. Menagerie.—This exhibition, 
now open at Maelzel’s rooms, in south Fifth, de- 
serves patronage, from the great cleanliness of the 
premises, as well as the beauty of the animals; and 
wethink Mr. Doolittle should be named Mr. Doo- 
much; he has done so much for the amusement, 
and we may say instruction of his auditors. The 
only thing done badly is the framing of the adver. 
tisement, which no doubt was intended to be as 
pompousasa President’s Meassage, or a bulletig 
from the head quarters of Bonaparte. The you 
Elephant is thus set off in the notice alluded to— 
‘* There is scarcely any animal in creation that has: 
occupied so much of the attention of mankind, as: 
this young Elephant—the one now offered to the 
lovers of Natural History, is only two years and a 
half old; the docility of this young animal renders 
it the greatest of natural curiosities ever offered to: 
the public.” Now this may be all very true, to- 
the best of the knowledge and belief of the wri-- 
ter; but that this young elephant has oecupied 
more of the attention of mankind than any other: 
animal, we must beg leave to doubt; or thatiits do- 
cility renders it the greatest of natural curiosities. 
It is a small and an ugly beast, not to be compared 
to others we have seen in our young days, and is, 
moreover, nothing to compare to the African Lion, 
the Polar Bear, or the Royal Bengal Tyger, in the 
same rooms, except in size. These are the most 
beautiful beasts of the kind we have ever seen—we 
think we are authorized in saying, ever exhibited in 
this city. We attended the other evening at half 
past eight, when they were fed—and it isa sight not 
easily to be effaced from the memory. The keep- 
er of the Lion and the Tiger exasperates them by 
every means in his power, to their highest piteh 
of fury—tempts them with the sight and smell of 
meat, and after they have got it in their clutches, 
tantalises them by endeavoring to take itaway. It 
is in this scene that their native ferocity may be 
viewed in all its horror; we never before conceived 
itto be so awfully terrific, and are better able to 
believe the stories so often related, Lut which pre- 
viously seemed incredible, of their great strength 
and prowess. The Polar Bear is a very fine one, 
and is rarely exhibited, tho’ it would be difficult to 
make naturalists believe that he is ‘* the only one 
exhibited in America!” The Hyena is an odious 
looking wretch, without a single redeeming fea- 
ture: asa Justice said toa rogue, his very features 
would hanghim! The male and female Leopards, 
with their three young ones, are of themselvés a 
sufficient inducement to part with twenty-five eents; 
and in addition, the boys, and some grown peo- 
ple, will be delighted with a monkey, dressed in 
regimentals, riding on a Shetland poney to the tune 
of Nancy Dawson! The advertisements close 
with a Nota Bene about a Black Ostrich, which, 
‘although dead, is agreat curiosity: the only real 
one ever exhibited in America.” Now, this is too 
bad, after showing off the Elephant, than which 
nothing has so much occupiedsthe attention of 
mankind, to tell us that the dead ostrich is the only 
curiosity ever exhibited in America!’ But setting 
aside Mr. Doomuch’s orthography, he makes a 
good exhibition, and we dare say a great deal of 
money He is a Yankee—we never knew any but 
Yankees to exhibit wild beasts—and in his tone and 
manner reminds one, a little, of the song of the 
humors of Bartholomew Fair, O! where the ex- 
hibitor saith, right honestly, ‘* Ladies and Gentle- 
men, here be beasts «nd beastesses from Bengal, 
and a Sun Eagle, the brighter he shines, the higher 
he flies, &c.,”’ and so forth. 


Rising in the World.—It is remarkable how sue- 
cess attends the efforts of foreign ad\en‘urers in 
thiscountry. Many of them come among us with- 
out friends or money, and even in the humblest 
walks of life. By persererance, assisted by intel- 
ligence and honesty, they advance step by step, and 
favored by the libyyral laws of the country, rise into 
offices of trust and power. We sce men of this 
description every where. Our bank's have foreign- 
ers for their most responsible offices—our states 
have them for Governors, and they are even sent 
abroad as our ambassadors at foreign courts. Al- 
bert Gallatin is a native of France—Alexander 
Hamilton, the great financier, was a West Indian— 
Robert Morris, the bosom friend of Washington, 
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was born in Manchester. We have in our eye a 
dozen in our own city and neighborhood, whom it 
would be iraprudent toname. The steps by which 
the ambitious rise to wealth and power, are stri- 
kingly exemplified in the history of Dr. Eowanp 
whé recently died at Chillicothe, in Ohio. 
His death is noticed in the western papers, and 
some of the following facts are given in illustration 
of a career nowise remarkable even for one not a 
native born. He wasanative of England; but em- 
igrated to America at an early period in life, and 
-settled in Berkley county, Virginia, as a practising 
‘physician. Shortly after the state of Ohio, then 
a part of the N. W. Territory, so called, was 
opened for settlement, he removed to Chillicothe, 
then in its infancy, and erected the first hguse that 
was covered with a shingle roof! It 1799 he was 
-elected a member of the Territorial Legislature, in 
which capacity he continued to serve until he was 
ehosen a member of the Convention that formed 
the Constitution of Ohio—of which body he was 
President. When, in 1803, the Constitution of 
the state went into operation, he was called to the 
first executive office under it, by a very flattering 
ote of the people. This mark of the public con- 
fidence was again extended to him at the succeed- 
ing election of Governor. But before he had com- 
pleted his second gubernatorial ter'm, he was elec- 
ted a Senator in the Congress of the United States, 
In this distinguished station, he served the state, un- 
tila heavy domestic misfortune compelled him, 
temporarily, to retire from public life. In the ear 
ly part of the administration of President Madison, 
the General Land Office was formed in a distinct 
bureau of the Treasury Department. In looking 
to the west fur a suitable person to be placed at its 
head, the penetrating judgment of that great man, 
selected Dr. TirFiy asits first Commissioner. He 
promptly repaired to the post, and faithfully devo- 
ted himself to the organization and discharge of 
the various, complicated, and arduous duties of the 
office, until he was appointed Surveyor General of 
the United States, in which capacity he continued 
to act until the first of July last, thus filling a life 
cof, almost, continued public usefulness, for upwards 
of thirty years. 

We may add another instance, equally striking, 
though it be but one in Athousand, Mr, WILLIAM 
Gaur, who recently died in Richmond, Va. was a 
native of Scotland, and emigrated to this country 
in 1775. He began the world by trading with a 
pediar’s pack upon his shoulders, and soon com- 
menaced accumulating money. ‘The respect which 
the possession of wealth always secures, was soon 
extended towards him by his fellow citizens. Whev 
he began he did not own an inch of soil, but in 
1825, he eould ride fifteen miles rectilinear on his 
own ground! A short,time before his death, he es- 
timated his wealth at a million of dollars! though 
his neighbors added several hundred thousand to 
the estimate, and the sum total’of his assetts, after 
his decease, proved the accuracy of their valuation. 
He accumulated this immense fortune by industry, 
honesty, and economy. He was parsimonious to 
himself, but liberal towards others; and lived and 
died a bachelor. 


And if thou tell’st the story right, 
Upon my soul the hearers will shed’ ae 


Réte.—A curious spectacle was presented at our. 
wharves on Saturday last. A heavy rain occurred 
during the week, which raised the river several in- 
ches, and on Saturday a high easterly wind blowing 
when the tide was up, caused an additional rise, 
uutil it reached nearly two feet above high water 
mark. Itthenran into the innumerablr rat-holes 
by which the wharves are fairly riddled, and which 
the sagacity of the animal teathes it to make just 
above the line of high water. The rats were thus 
in danger of being swamped in their own holes, 
anda speedy and general evacuation was resolved 
upon, They sallied forth in droves, and were 
seen every where about the wharves, swimming to 
and fro agout the shipping, and securing a resting 
place onthe ropes and cables whieh chanced to hang 
over the sides, This state of affairs wae very soon 
discovered by the beys, who, @s is common in such 
eases, assembled with clubs, stones, and oyster 
ahells, with a fair prospeet of good sport. The 
attack was soon made, and the war raged with una- 


bated violenee for upwards of an ho ‘by which 
time the tide began to fall, and the spirit of the 
assailants also. The river bore upon its retreating 
water's the bodies of the unfortunate dead, in con- 
siderable nambers, while the survivors, in retreat- 
ing to their holes, were still pursued and worried 
by two or three dozen terriers, who, with charac- 
teristic zeal, had entered the service as volunteers. 
Something like two hundred rats were killed— 
thanks to the boys and the dogs! 


‘ 


Who shall go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honorable 

Without the stamp of merit! Let none presume 

To wear an undeserved dignity. 

Merchant of Venice. 

We plume ourselves upon our luck, at least up- 
onthe luck that is to be, and of which we had some 
slight intimations, The Wedding Cake begins to 
thicken round us—it has not been scarce during 
two weeks past, though some who have thought of 
us have sealed our lips, and bid us ‘peace, be 
still.” 

Another groomsman has crossed our threshold, 
and the gift he bore was liberal. Nay, more, we 
have had divers promises of what shall happen 
when certain things do happen, and begin to con- 
clude that for once our eloquence has had its ef- 
feet. We anticipate spending the whole winter in 
absolute luxury, surrounded with an ample store 
of the good things which others take care to sur- 
round themselves on the consummation of the hap- 
piest act of their lives. The season will be a per- 
petual Christmas—thanks to the kindaess of our 
readers and the power of our—eloquence! 

On Saturday last the annexed notice was handed 
tous, written on a sheet nearly as large as a blanket— 

‘© Married, on Thursday evening, the 10th inst. 
by Mr. Milnor, Mayor, Mr. Bensamin Pium, 
formerly of Alexandria, D. C., to Miss Saran 
Ann Hopson, of this city.” 

The said shect being so enlarged to accommo- 
date « bit of cake—not exactly as large asa bee- 
hive—but quite as ample as a modest man would 
offer to take from the plate at the wedding supper. 
Then camea very genteel intimation that the Edi- 
tor would please accept the thanks and good wish- 
es of the happy couple. Good wishes! accept 
their good wishes? Aye, the good wishes ef the 
very humblest! We areglad to get anything—but 
that an Editor should have good wishes from any- 
body, was matter of the most profound surprise— 
he who most commonly receives the very reverse 
of a blessing! 

‘* A thousand welcomes: I could weep, 

And I could laugh: Tam light,and heavy: welcome! 
A curse begin at the very root of his heart 

That is not glad to see thee!” 


Revolutionary Pensioners.—The pension list at 
Washington presents the names of 12,201 Revolu- 
tionary Pensioners, and 3,794 invalid Pensioners. 
Of the former, 400 have died during the year, and 
of the latter, 44. Thus these poor veterans go off, 
unregarded and almost unrewarded—for we can- 
not call the wretched pittance of ninety-six dollars 
a year, a reward. If the wrath of an offended 
Diety should fall upon this favored country, we can 
only feel that its severest vengeance ‘vould be too 
light to punish us adequately for the base ingrati- 
tude which these men have metat our hands. The 
history of no country upon earth presents a black- 
er blot upon its fame. It is even worse than Bon- 
aparte poisoning his sick soldiers at Jaffa—he put 
them out of misery at once—we let them live in 
want and wretchedness, and finally finish them by 
starvation, 


Arule for windy weather.—W hen a smart show- 
er is accompanied with wind, such as we had last 
Saturday afternoon, carry your umbrella right Le- 
fore you, and endeavor to punch every body who is 
not 80 polite as to give way. 


Fashion.—Fashion exercises its tyrant sway on 
all. As one evidence of it, we note that coloured 
bucks have taken to wearing spectacles! The 
spectaclea couple of them cut last Sunday, was 
such as to frighten those who have not yet conclu- 
ded to be in the ton—one of them being drunk, fell 
against a curbstone and cus his eye most ghastily. 


fore us and eur witty friend has lost none of his 
attic salt. To convince the incredulous, thus he ’ 
begins with a crack at the dirty streets of that com- 
mercial city. 

LOST IN THE MUD. 


Scene—one of the principal Streets of New York. |. 


Mother—( With a stick poking in the mud.) Ah, 
me! I’m sure. he’s here abouts somewhere, the 
dear cratur, and if I ounly had a longer stick, so 
that I could poke down a little grain deeper, I 
should find the darling! 

Walker—What have you lost, good woman? 
(Lending the aid of his cane to assist in the search.) 

Mother—Och, bless your kind soul! it’s my 
swate little child, my darling Jemmy, that’s lost in 
the mud, : 

Walder—A child lost in the mud in the city of 
New York? impossible! the woman’s crazy. 

Mother—Ah, I’m sure he must be here—jist 
here abouts, where I saw him trying to cross a 
minute ago—Och, the darlina! Semmy! Jemmy! 
(elevating her vosce.) Jemmy! if you’re under the 
mud, spake! (putting down her ear to listen. ) 

Walker—How old was your boy? 

Mother—He was buat five years ould jist, come 
next Michaelmas that is to be. 

Walker—And do you think a child five years 
old could be lost in the mud here? 

Mother—Ah, what’s there to binder, sure? And 
if you’ll jist stick your eane down here, won't you 
light upon him? Aasy, aisy, bless your heart, or 
may’be you’ll hurt the darling. 

Voice—( From below, somewhat smothered and 
indistinct.) A little lower—there—there—a grain 
lower, and I éan reach it. 

Mother—Och, darling, there he is, sure enough. 
Don’t try to talk, Jemmy, or maybeyou’ll get your 
swate little mouth full o’ mud. 

Voice—(Like one talking with a mouth full of 
mush.) There, now, I’ve got hold on it—pull, 
now! pull! 

Mother—Yes, bless your kind heart, do pull! 

Voioe—Uts! my hand has slipped—a little low- 
er—there, I guess I can hold on with both hands. 
Now pull! 

Motheo—Ay, now pull! 

Voise—Aisy! sisy! 

Mother—Hold fast, Jemmy! Och, my neg 
there he comes! Spet the mud out o’ your mouth, 
Jemmy, and then thauk the jointleman for hilping 

e out. Lord love your swate soul, Mister, who- 
ever you are, for saving my child. And Jemmy, 
myglear remmy, listen to your mother, and never 
trv again to cross the streets of this blessed city 
till you’re big enough to hilp yourself out o” the 
mud, jist, my 


LITERARY. 


The Chelsea Pensioners.-—Stepping the other 
morning into a bookstore to see what was going on 
in the literary world, we espied three very beauti- 
fully priuted London volumes, with the above ti- 
tle, buton taking them up, had to regret that they 
were imported to order, and were hourly liable to 
be ealled for by the owner. The plan andthe name 
of the work being calculated to attract attention, 
we quietly took a seat, and commenced their peru- 
sal. Itis composed of stories of a military kind, 
picked up from pensioners at the Chelsea Hospital, 
and relates events in which the teller was actually 
anactor. We naturally fell upon the second vol- 
ume, containing a story entitled Saratoga,” and, 
spite of our engagements at the type-case, were 
beguiled into a perusal of the whole of this deep- 
ly interesting narrative. That it is a relation of 
real events as they occurred, no one can doubt. 
The narrator wasa private in General Burgoyne’s 
army, and commenees his recital with their leaving 
Montreal; gives highly graphic accounts of the 
movements of the troops throughout the campaign, 
and comments upon, and relates anecdotes of his 
General, and others which are deeply interesting. 
His own personal adventures in the British and 
American camps exceed every thing of the kind 
we have ever perused. We cannot pretend, here, 
from memory, to give even a synopsisof these, but 
must expressour surprise that our American pub- 
lishers have not seized upon this work to present 
it to the reading public of this country. It details 
the prowess of General Gates, and the brave fel- 
lows under his command, to whom our author, tho’ 
an Englishman, is extremely liberal. Surely our 
friends Carey & Lea, cannot,have seen the book, or 
it would, ere this, have been re-published. 
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Li not before published, written by Burns 
on the chureh door at Dumfries, on a day of 
thanksgiving for some vietory gained by the British 
arms:— 

Ye hypocrites, are those your pranke— 

To murder folks and then give thanks? 

Forbear, I say, proceed no further, 

For God delights in no such murder, 

Epigram on a beauty.— 

Oh, sometimes we find at the door of an Inn, - 
The sign of an ‘ Angel’ and nothing within, 
This is equal to the Epigram on a simple} beauty 
wearing a veil, thus 
Sweet is the veil wherein no sense resides. 
—— Bonnet burnt by the Sun.—On Sunday last, 
says the Elgin Courier, a ncighhoring congregation 
were thrown intoa state of the utmost alarm, by 
the occurrenee of a cireumstance of a very singu- 
lar kind, In the middle of the gervice, the Leg- 
horn bonnet of a lady--how will the reader credit 
the fact?—actually took fire by means of the concen- 
trated rays of the Sun, emitted through what is 
termed a sky-light. When the bonnet was discov- 
ered to be on fire by those who were placed beside 
the lady, they instantly rushed to it, and in their 
anxiety to smother the rising flame, alarmed her 
so greatly that she naturally screamed aloud. The 
consequence was, that several of those in more dis- 
tant parts of the church, not knowing the nature of 
the oceurrence, precipitately rose from their seats. 
aud made for the door, under the impression that 
the house was falling. 


MARRIAGES. 
In Clarence, on the 6th ult. Mr. H. A. Salisbury,. 
of the Buffalo Patriot, to Miss Phaebe Os- 

TRO, 

In Bloomfield, on the 10th ult. Mr. George W. 
Newcomb, Editor of the Ciatauque- Phenix, to 
= Loudoiska Philena Keency, of the former 
place. 

In Le Roy, on the 1st inst. Mr. Edisha Starr, one 
of the Exitors of the Le Roy Gazette, te Miss Sa- 
rah Elizabeth Hosmer, both of that place. 

Strange yet truae—three printers married. They 
must have put the devil on double duty and short 
allowance, or they could have afforded neither time 
nor cash. No better evidence would be required 
to support an inquisition of /unacy against an Edi- 
tor in this region, than that he should with 
the expectation of muintaining a family with the 
proceeds of his labor.—JV. ¥, Paper. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If ** An Ingairer” will call at our office, he shalt 
be furnished with the information he desires—and 
if he be’man enough to use it as he promises, he is a 
bolder aspirant than we take him to be. 

We recommend ‘‘ A Partisan” to take his es- 
says to some other shop—as we are not in the way 
of allowing anonymous writers to make grave 
charges against respectable men, and leave us to 
pay the whistle in case of a suit; for the words of 
the poet here hold good— 

“ He that may hinder mischief, 
And yet permits it, is an aecessary.” 

** Zoilus,” which means a great critie, bas use- 
lessly employed his time and patience in solving a 
problem which we are sure not one of our readers 
would think worth a solution, How true it is that 

‘* They oftimes take more pains 
Who look for pins, than those,who find out stars.” 

** Horatio” would be admitted to our columns, 
did we.not prefer making our readers laugh to ma. 
king them cry—he is, we have no doubt, of the res! 
doleful, woeful, and ruetul club. 

Many literary articles are polishing at our scis- 
sor grinders, and some have ‘‘ gone ashore to be 
ground.” 

Through the gloom with which ‘ Hypo” fancies 
himself surrounded, we can diseern the gay sun- 
shine of hope, and easily forsee that— 

** With splcen’s dead hope though 

In life’s tide het nek vind 

But swim, till fortune throw a rope, 

Buoyant on bladders, fill’ with hope.” 

We are doomed of late, to read much miserable 
poetry, the feeble offspring of unfledged boys and 
silly girls. These communications pass in a direct 

line from our letter box to the fire. 

We doubt the position of “ Epicharmus.”* Pope 
was not in earnest when he asserted— 

* Love seldom haunts the breast where : 


And Venus s.ts, ere Mercury can rise,” 


te 
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Thrice welcome, Dr. Green.--The third num- 
on, ber of the Constellation, printed in New York, by 
le- the late editor of the Berkshire American, is be- 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


From the London Westminster Review. 
COURT OF NAPOLEON. 


Ant. IIL—1. Memoires sur }’Imperatrice Jose- 
phine, ses Contemporains, Cour de Navarre et 
de la Malmaison. Tomel &2. Paris, 1829.- 

2. Memoires sur Napoleon, |’ Imperatrice Marie- 
Louise et la Cour des Tuileviés, avec des Notes 
du prisonnie: de Sainte-Helene. Paris. 1829. 

$. Memoires sur la Cour de Louis Napoleon, et sur 
la Hollande. Paris. 1829. : 

4. Memoires Anecdotiques sur 1’ Interieur du Pa- 
lais, et sur quelques evenemens de |’ Empire de- 

is 1805 jusqu’en 1816, oy servir a Il’ histoire 
Me Napoleon. Par L. F. J. Bausset, Ancien 
Palais Imperial. Tome $et4. Pa- 
ris. 1829. 


“It is a hard trade, that of a king, if 
one has not beenbred to it,” said Eugene 
de Beauharneis; the Viceroy of Italy: who 
like his mother, — determined ene- 
my of Etiquette. The eternal announ- 
ces of the usher as he entered the room; 
the pain of seeing every body rise as he 
approached; and, to his amiable disposi- 
tion, the consciousness that his presence 
threw a damp upon every natural ex- 
pression of feeling, were bitter distinc- 
tions for one not steeped from his infancy 
in royal egotism. This amiable man 
would often run through a pelting show- 
er, and get in at the garden window toavoid 
the formality of his entrance through the 
chamberlain’s door;—nothing gave him 
more pleasure than when he was permit- 
ted to pass to Italy incognito. Josephine, 
too, gladly would have got rid of the pon- 
derous ceremonies with which the empe- 
ror surrounded her, even after the divorce. 
But when she at. one time permitted her 
equerries to ride by her carriage without 
their state dress, and dispensed with her 
guard, her dame du falais received a se- 
vere rebuke from Napoleon, who was in- 
formed of every thing, and who begged 
the ex-empress’s court to remember that 
she had been sacree. As if for further 
punishment he immediately added twelve 
pages to Josephine’s establishment. Jose- 
phine used to observe, that in spite of 
her great familiarity with the usages of 
society, at the time of the institution of 
the imperial court, she felt very much at 
a loss to conform to the intricate ceremo- 
nies of a court: whereas Napoleon him- 
self played with them as if he had been 
accustomed to such pageantry from his in- 
fancy. The fact is, that he had made 
them, he had studied ceremonials, had ar- 
ranged them to his own satisfaction, and 
oe compiled a book of them, a 
kind of Court Guide, to teach the gentle- 
men and ladies, the valet dores of his 
palace, how to cross a room, to rise, to 

resent, to depart, to wait, to promenade. 

is court was for a long time his hobby, 
and he pleased himself with regulating 
it according to his own notions of. royal 
splendor. He first of all determined that 
his court should be meral: on this point 
he was very fastidious: ladies who had 
lived with their lords before the contract 
had been made final, though afterwards 
married, were only presented once on that 
occasion. Madame Talleyrand, for in- 
stance: the Prince, it is said, tried some 
of his diplomacy to avoid being married at 
all: but the Emperor was absolute. A 
divorce was always discountenanced; and 
in any case, if she happened to fall into 
his way, his imperial displeasure was 
shewn in a manner not to be mistaken.— 
The beautiful Madame de Canisy was dy- 
ing to marry Caulaincourt, who was 
equally anxious for the match; the empe- 
ror was inflexible. The lady came one 
day to the ex-empress, her beauty bathed 
in tears, to beg her intercession, It was 
refused, for Josephine knew it would be 
in vain. The only divorce permitted in 
what had been her court was her own, a 
reflection that could not fail to strike her 
with force. 
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‘Then the emperor would have his court 
splendid as well as moral; he always trea- 
ted the women who dressed magnificent- 
ly with especial attention, and his eye 
never failed to catch any deficiency in this 
respect. He had a peculiar quickness 
in observing anything curious or beautiful 
in the manufacture of the habiliments 
worn at his court: a sharpness perhaps 
quickened by his obstinate perseverance 
in his continental system. A piece of 
British fabrigue never failed to throw him 
in transports of rage. Even the empress 
herself could not escape his censure in this 
respect: both Josephine and Marie Lou- 
isa smuggled a little, and both were 
dreadfully afraid of being found out. Ex- 
pense of every kind was encouraged in 
all his courtiers; the individuals who were 
given to saving were made the subjects 
of his ridicule. ‘This partly rose out of 
his desire to force the French manufac- 
tures, as well as from his determination to 
have a brilliant court. Wealth and beau- 
ty he considered indispensable attendants 
at the Tuilleries; and, as few have the 
good luck to combine them, the emperor 
stood in the place of fortune to bring about 
their union. He made such matches as 
pleased him, and never consulted the in- 
clination of the parties: /es convenances 
alone in his opinion were to be attended 
to. Numerous instances are recorded of 
his arbitrariness in this respect. A court 
so oddly composed as the imperial court 
of the Tuileries necessarily required some 
keeping in order, and it often demanded 
all Napoleon’s firmness, as well as his ex- 
actitude in representation, to regulate it 
after the approved models, Napoleon 
had not only a political motive in attract- 
ing about him the old royalist emigres,but 
he found them, as he thought, necessary 
in the shape of examples to those who 
were by no means familiar with the usa- 
gesof courts. With this view it was, that 
he received with such distinguished favor 
Madame de Montesson, the wife, by the 
left hand, of the Old duke of Orleans. 
She was not only acknowledged as rofal, 
but the liberality of the emperor restored 
her to the precise condition in which she 
would have been, had no revolution taken 
place. He requested her frequent pres- 
ence at court, and told her they had need 
of some traditions at hiscourt. It is true 
indeed that something of the kind was in- 
dispensable, if as it is said Lannes, who 
detested the emigres, and ridiculed the 
emigres, and ridiculed the imperial titles 
in the coarsest language, one day drew 
his sword to make his way through an an- 
ti-chamber crowded with returned nobles 
and new madedukes. Against this anec- 
dote, however, Napoleon has set his mark 
of falsehood. Instances of brisquere, 
however, necessarily occurred in a court 
partly made of old soldiers like Lannes 
and Rapp; and cases of vulgarity are still 
less to be wondered at when itis recollec- 
ted that the wives of some of the Mare- 
chals of the empire had risen with their 
husbands from the ranks. The wife of 
marshal Lefebre had been a nurse; but 
she was one of those who took no pains 
to conceal her origin. She was frank as 
well as vulgar; and the roughness of her 
manners, when set off by the careful pol- 
ish of more pliable persons, often amused 
the court. It was not always the case 
however, that the emigres vindicated 
their claims to be considered as models 
of manners. We learn that some of those 
selected to serve Napoleon in his palace 
used to consider that their best manners 
were by no means indispensable at the 
Tuilleries. Their pride, their misfor- 
tunes, and their ignorance, sometimes ap- 
peared to great disadvantage by the side 
of the brilliant qualities of some of the 
brave and polished youths, who had 


grown up amidst the successes of Napo- 
leon. 


The gpurt of Napoleon was assuredly a 
motly mixture; and, as might be expect- 
ed, since it was a farvenu who would 
have at court a raree-show. ‘There was 
the rubbish of the old aristocracy, the sol- 
dier-duke, the republican orator turned 
imperial minister, legislators famed for 
creating constitutions, now remarkable 
for courtly adulation, together with all 
the rout of gingerbread kings and here- 
ditary princes, arriving every day to pick 
out a wife from cidevant citoyennes, or a 
province from the conquests of the sans 
culottes of Paris. 

Yet, with all this love of splendor in 
his court, it would be difficult to find a 
man with simpler personal tastes than 
Napoleon. In the midst of all the luxu- 
ries of the table which French invention 
could supply, he almost invariably dined 
upon a gribbled breast of mutton, or a 
roast chicken; and, when his courtiers 
were sparkling in stars and diamonds,the 
little man inthe redingote gris, and the 
three-cornered hat, was the more conspic- 
uous from his excessive simplicity. The 
libels of England used to represent him 
as a sort of monster at home: every 
thing, however, from the MSS. of St. 
Helena, down to the very last publication 
concerning him, tends to show that it is 
impossible for a great man to have been 
more truly amiable in the centre of his 
family. His fault was excessive playful- 
ness, and he must be a very severe censu- 
rer, who calls it a fault at all. He would, 
for instance, in the country, play leap- 
frog, and he even enjoyed, after he be- 
came fat, the game of blind-man’s-buff. 
It is true, that he would sometimes miss 
the grand marechal, and roll on the floor; 
he did not, however, consider his dignity 
soiled, and would resume the sport with 
the same hilarity. When he entered a 
room, it was not unlike him, tocover with 
his hands the eyes of any young lady 
whose back happened to be towards him, 
and then demand who it v's, that had ta- 
ken such a liberty, ina mi....er not whol- 
ly unknown amongst playful people on 
this side of the water. ‘Thepages used 
to consider him as a father: he invariably 
tutoyed them, and gave his favorites his 
various little nicknames. His enthusiasm 
for his child, indicates at least an amiable 
parent; and when the little fellow grew, 
the liberties and privileges he permitted 
him, are full of the most pleasing paternal 
fondness. To both his wives he behaved 
with the most affectionate tenderness: he 
expected indeed, to be obeyed in impor- 
tant matters, and it was not a hard task to 
submit to the master of the world, minus 
Great Britain. 

But with the aid of Madame Durand, 
we will descend to particulars; and con- 
trive, by examples, rather than by spec- 
ulation, to give an idea of the personal 
habits of Napoleon, and the manners of 
his court. There is necessarily something 
miscellaneous in the character of such a 
compilation; let it be sufficient, however, 
that the facts throw light upon the main 
subjects, even if their connexion with each 
other is not very obvious. 

Napoleon (says Madame Durand) used 
to bathe every day,* rubbed his person 
with Eau de Cologne,and sometimes chan- 
ged his linen several times in the course of 
the twenty-four hours. His favorite cos- 
tume was the undress of the horse-guards. 
While travelling every thing was good en- 
ough; ro lodging too bad, provided the 
smallest possible quantity of light was not 
admitted into his bed-chamber: he could 
not even support a feeble. night lamp.— 
His table was covered with the most cu- 


* Hisaffection for the bath was great; he was in 
a bath when hischild was born, and came runniag 
to the room almost without waiting to dress. Per- 


sons who visited his house at Elba, found that he 
had just taken a bath before his departure. 


rious dishes, which he never touched: a 
breast of mutton grilled, mutton-chops, a 
roast chicken, and beans, were the food 
he preferred above all others, and from 
some one of these he woulddine. He was 
particular in the quality of his bread, and 
never drank any but the best wine, but of 
that an exceeding small quantity. Much 
has been said of his abuse of coffee; it is 
a fable to be classed with the numerous 
others which have been told concerning 
him: he never took . more than a single 
small cup after breakfast, and the same 
quantity after his dinner. He ate with 
great rapidity, and rose from table the 
momegt he had finished, without giving 
himself any care whether those who were 
permitted to dine with him, had time to 
finish their dinner.t It has been said, 
that he took the greatest precaution 
against poison: now it turns out he did not 
even take enough, in the cpinion of his 
friends. Every morning his breakfast 
was carried into an antichamber into 
which every booy was admitted who had 
obtained a rendezvous; these persons had 
often to wait there a long time; andthe 
dishes, kept hot, remained there several 
hours, untilehe gave the order to have 
them served. They were carried by 
footmen in covered baskets; but nothing 
inthe world appears tc have been more 
easy than to slip poison into them, if such 
had been designed. 

He used to talk loud; and when he was 
in good spirits his bursts of laughter 
might be heard at a great distance. He 
was fond of singing, although he had no 
voice, and was never known to sing in tune, 
His favorite songs were “4h! c’en est 
fait je me marie;.’ or, ‘* Si le rot m’avait 
_ Paris sa grandville,” ’—Durand, 

9. 

‘Gay and familiar in the retirement of 
his court, he was fond of pulling people 
by the ear, pihching their cheeks, as he 
often did marechal Duroc, Berthier, Sa- 
vary, and several of his aidecamps. He 
had been seen while the empress {Marie 
Louise] was dressing, tormenting her, and 
pinching her neck and her cheek. If she 
grew cross, he would take her in his arms, 
embrace her, call her gosse dete, and 
peace was made. Whenever the empe- 
ror directed, any of his pleasantries to 
Madame de Montebello, she repulsed him 
with ill nature, and he instsntly ceased. 


+ This was certainly not polished: but he estee- 
med very lightly the pleasures of the table, and 
did not consider that he was depriving any one of 

leasure. He used to say, says 'e Bausset, ** that 
e who eats any dinner at all eats too much.” He 
reckoned, of course, upon a meat breakfast. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


REMARKABLE MIGRATION OF BIRDS.— 
By wonderful instinct, birds will follow 
cultivation and make themselves denizens 
of new regions. The cross-bill will fol- 
low the bill into England. Glenco, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, never knew, the 

artridge till its farmers, of late years, 
introduced corn into their lands: nor did 
sparrows ever appear in Siberia until the 
Russians had made the vast waters of 
those parts their dominions. Finally, the 
rice buntings, natives of Cuba, after the 
planting of rice in the Carolinas, annual- 
ly quit the island, in myriads, and fly over 
sea and land to partake of a harvest in- 
troduced there from the distant India. It 
is, however, only the female rice-bird 
which migrates. Of the myriads which 
visit Carolina, a single cock is never seen. 
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